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E reprint in another part of the paper an article 

from the New York “Sun” on that very live 
musical topic, “Music Halls in New York City.” The 
views expressed therein come straight from headquar- 
ters and are well worth considering. 


A 


we noticed Miss Neally Stevens,of Chicago; Karl Klauser, 
of Farmington, Conn.; Dr. Frederick Louis Ritter, of 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, and Henry Schradieck, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MONG out of town musicians who were in New 


O greater compliment could be paid to Hans von 
Biillow than the acknowledgment that over the 
power and intellectuality of his interpretations one for- 
gets the virtuosity and finish of his pianism, or, as Mr. 
Calixa Lavallée so forcibly put it to us in a conversation 
a few days ago: “ Biilow plays the works, not the 


piano. 

ORIZ ROSENTHAL returns to his native heath 
M in Austria by the Gascogne on Saturday next, and 
will not return here next fall, despite the fact that he 
has had some offers for a re-engagement which would 
make some other German piano virtuosi’s heads swim. 
It would appear, however, as if dear Moriz’s head had 
become just a trifle swollen during the last few weeks or 
so. Young Kreisler and his dear mamma, of course, re- 
turn on the same steamer with Rosenthal. 





Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- | 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 

During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti, Teresina Tua, Marchesi. 
Ida Klein. Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupert 

chi, Mary Anderson, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 


Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, 
Antoine de Kontski, 


Etelka Gerster, Fanny Davenport, 


O 


UR energetic and enterprising intendant of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Mr. Edmund C. 
Stanton, who first intended to make the engagements 
for the coming season of opera in German by letter or 
cable, has concluded that after all it would be the wisest 
thing for him to do to go over to Germany zx propria 
persona, and he will sail in May. We hope that he will 
succeed in bringing over some of the best artists the 
Metropolitan Opera House audiences have yet seen. 


HE “ Herald’s” criticism on Raff’s “ Lenore” sym- 
phony is amusing, to say the very least. In speak- 
ing of its performance at the last Thomas afternoon 


is tawdry stuff, no matter how well given.” Tawdry 
stuff, forsooth! We venture to assert that there is 





Nordica, Janauschek, S. B. Mills, 
osephine Yorke Adolph M. Foerster. E. M, Bowman, 
milie Ambre, May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 

Emma Thursby, Ellen Montejo, W. H. Sherwood 

Teresa Carrefio, Louis Gaertner, Stagno. 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Louise Gage Courtney, Victor Nessler. 

Minnie Hauk, Richard Wagner, vini, 

Materna, Theodore Thomas, Boucicault 

Albani Dr. Damrosch, Lawrence Barrett, 

Annie Louise Cary, Campanini Rossi, 

Emily Winant, Guadagrini. Edwin Booth, 

Lena Little. Constantin Sternberg, Max Treuman, 

Murio-Celli, Dengremont, C. A. Cappa, 

Chatterton-Bohrer, Galassi, Montegriffo, 

Mme. Fernandez, Hans Balatka, Mrs. Helen Ames, 

Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 

Minnie Palmer, Liberati, Emil Scaria, 

naldi, Ferranti, Hermann Winkelmann, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein. Donizetti, 

Geistinger, Del Puente, William W. Gilchrist. 

Fursch-Madi,—s. osefty, Ferranti, 

Catherine Lewis, me. Julia Rive-King, Johannes Brahms, 
élie de Lussan, Hope Glenn, eyerbeer, 


Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 


Louis Blumenberg. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Frank Vander Stucken. 
Titus d' Ernesti, Frederic Grant Gleason 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!, Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Charles M. Schmitz, Robert Volkmann, 


ianche Roosevelt, 


Friedrich von Flotow, bg Rietz, Michael Banner, 
Franz Lachner. ax Heinrich, r. S. N. Penfield, 
Heinrich Marschner, E. A, Lefebre, F. w. Riesberg, 
Frederick Lax, Ovide Musin, Emil Mahr. 


Otto Sutro, 
Carl Faelten, 
Belle Cole, 


Anton Udvardi, 


Nestore Calvano, 
Alcuin Blum, 


William Courtney, 


osef Staudig!, loseph Koegel, y 
ulu Veling. Ethel Wakefield. Carl Millécker, 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, Cariyle Petersilea, G. W. Hunt. 


Georges Bizet, 
ohn A. Broekhoven, 
dgar H. Sherwood, 
Ponchielli, 
Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Run-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 


Cari Retter, 

George Gemiinder, 

Emil Liebling, 

Van Zandt 

W. Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme, Clemelli, 

Albert M. Bagby, 


Florence Clinton-Sutro, 
Calixa Lavalice, 
Clarence Eddy, 

Franz Abt, 

Fannie Bloomfield, 

5, E. Jacobsohn, 

C. Mortimer Wiske. 


F O. Von Prochazka, w. wane Lauder, Verdi, 
dvard Grieg, Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Hummel Monument, 
Adolf Henseit. Mendelssohn Hector Berlioz Monument 


Haydon Monument. 
ohann Svendsen, 
nton Dvorak, 


Hans von Bulow, 
Clara Schumann, 
oachim 


Eugene D. Albert. 
Lili Lehmann, 
William Candidus, 


Franz Kneisel, Samuei 5, Sanford, Saint-Saens, 
Leandro Campanari, Franz Liszt, Pablo de Sarasate. 
Franz Rummel, Christine Dossert, guise ordan. 
Blanche Stone Barton, Dora Henninges. ans Richter, 


Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 

Carlos Sobrino, 

George M. Nowell, 


A. A, Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann. 
Charles Fradel. 


Amy Sherwin. 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 

King Ludwig | 1, 


©. Jos. Brambach, Emil Sauer. William Mason, 
Heary Schradieck, come Bartlett Davis. Pasdeloup. 
ory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 


Willis Nowell, Maud Powell. 


ohn F, Luther, 
jes F. Rhodes, 


helm Gericke, August Hyllested, Max Alvary. 
Frank Taft, Gustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 
Cc. M. Von Weber, Xaver Scharwenka. Andel. 


Carlotta F, Pinner, 

Marianne Brandt, 

Gustav A. Kerker. 

Henry Duzensi, 

Emma Juch, 

Fritz Giese, 

Anton Seidl, 

Max Leckner, 

Max Spicker. 

jedieh Graves. 
ermann Ebeling. 

Anton Bruckner, 

Mary Howe. 

Attalie Claire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 

Fritz Kreisler. 

Madge Wickham, 

Richard Burmeister. 


Heinrch Boetei, 
W, E. Haslam, 
Carl E. Martin. 
Jonnie Dutton. 

alter J, Hall, 
Conrad Ansorge. 
Car Baermann. 
Emil Steger. 
Paul Kalisch. 
Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 
Dyas Flanagan 
A Victor Benham. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch, 
Moriz Rosenthal. 
Victor Herbert. 


Edward Fisher. 

Kate Rolla. 

Charles Rehm. 
Harold Randolph. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Kari Klindworth. 
Edwin Klabre. 

Helen D, Campbell. 
Alfredo Barili, 

Wm. R. Chapman, 
Otto Roth, 

Anna Carpenter, 

W. L. Blaumenschein, 
Leonard Labatt. 
Albert Venino 

Josef Rheinberger. 
Max Bendix. 


nobody writing to-day, Dvorak, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns included, who could produce 
la“ program music ” symphony of equal dramatic power, 
beauty and originality of invention, richness and effec- 
tiveness of orchestration, cleverness of thematic treat- 
ment and development, and general merit as acomposi- 
tion, the New York “ Herald ” notwithstanding. 





HE Cincinnati papers of last week all contained im- 

mediately above the advertisements for the Rosen- 

thal recitals, which were to have taken place there at the 

Odeon on last Friday and Saturday, the fellowing pecu- 
liar announcement in full display advertising : 


ROSENTHAL THINKS, 
[St. Louis ‘* Republic,”’ Feb. 18, 1889.] 

“I think the people of New York and Boston 
are as appreciative as those of Vienna! I have 
also played in Cincinnati. No; they are not so 
good critics. They like noise, crash, and would 
let a selection from Beethoven or Chopin pass 
and then applaud some poor thing of mine.” 


intelligence of the citizens of Porkopolis would lead to 
violent hostile demonstrations, allowed discretion to 
take the better part of valor, did not give his recitals, 
and left Cincinnati for Chicago. Whether or not this 
was a wise step to take under the circumstances we are 
not at present prepared to decide, but we have seen a 
letter from the clever little virtuoso in which he most 
emphatically denies, over his signature, having made 
the above statement attributed to him by the St. Louis 
reporter. The ire of the Cincinnatians therefore was 
unjustly roused against Rosenthal, who, as he truthfully 
states, had no earthly reason to complain of Cincinnati's 
lack of musical culture as far as he personally was con- 
cerned. It is a fact that on the occasion of his former 
visit he had received only the kindest of criticisms, and 
the audience was the most appreciative and largest in 
size of any that had up to that time greeted him. The 





Jules Perotti. Anna Bulkeley-Hills. Martin Roeder, 


Mr, and Mrs. C. Alves. 


latter assertion is corroborated through the receipts, 


AL COURIER. 


York last week to attend the Von Biilow recitals | 





which were larger in Cincinnati than they had been in 
any other city Rosenthal had visited up to that time, 
not excluding those of New York and Boston. 

N intermezzo, not unlike the one which made all 
A musical New York appear Alwaryzzed at the 
close of the present season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is reported to us to have taken place at the 
recent tournée of the “ Richard Wagner Theatre,” at 
St. Petersburg. After the Dresden prima donna and 
royal court singer, Miss Theresa Malten, had sung 
“ Briinnhilde,” in the first week’s cycle of the “ Ring des 
Nibelungen,” with enormous success, the part was 
taken during the second series by Mrs, Vogl. The 
public who attended this second cycle evidently felt 
themselves slighted, for they made most pronounced 
demonstrations against the once famous, and still very 
acceptable, artist. The St. Petersburg press unani- 
mously condemns the inconsiderate deportment of the 
public and does justice to the abilities and talent of 
Mrs. Vogl, but the management retained Miss Malten 
for the remainder of the performances, and her furlough 
has, under the circumstances, graciously been pro- 
longed by the intendant of the Dresden Royal Opera 
House. The St. Petersburg performances have, as 
announced before, been an unqualified artistic and 
financial success. 


HE Atlanta “ Constitution,” March 31, is responsible 
for the following : 
The following letter has just been received from Constantin Sternberg, 


of the Atlanta College of Music: 
Mr. Constantin Sternberg, Atlanta, Ga.: | 

My Dear Sir—The most telling impression_made by you at the meeting 
of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, at Columbus, Ohio, last year has 
rendered the officers of the Indiana M. T. A. very anxious to have you 
appear, if possible, at their meeting to be held at Lafayette, Ind., on the 
25th, 26th and 27th of June prox. The opportunity of having you and 
carrying home with us the instruction and encouragement of your piano 
playing we would not like to miss if we can prevail upon you to do us the 
favor. A number of other celebrated artists will participate in our pro- 
gram and I should be proud to add your name to the list. I can assure 
you of a very cordial welcome. Yours very respectfully, 

Max Leckner, President. 

This is the fifth invitation Mr. Sternberg has received to play at State 
and National Music Teachers’ associations at the North the coming sum- 
mer, including one from the Music Teachers’ National Assogiation to be 
held in Philadelphia in July, where Mr. Sternberg has been engaged to 
make the opening address and to play several numbers. These associa- 
tions are composed of the most critical and cultured musicians in America, 
and these invitations evince the fact that we have among us an artist who 
has a high national reputation. No such distinction has ever been ac- 





concert, the sapient critic of that journal remarks: “It | 


Mr. Rosenthal, fearing that this insult to the musical | 


corded to any musician in the Southern States, and it is a matter of special 
| interest and pride to the citizens of Atlanta, where Mr. Sternberg has 
located, with the intention of building up a college of music equal to any 
in this country or Europe. 

This is all very nice for Constantin, but one part of 
it is not absolutely truthful. We refer to the paragraph 
stating that Mr. Sternberg has been engaged to make 
the opening address and play at the meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National .Association, which takes 
place next July in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Sternberg will not make the opening address and 
Mr. Sternberg will not play at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing, although he may be heard in one of the discus- 
sions. 

The Atlanta ‘Constitution’ has gotten things 
mixed considerably up, and we wonder who did the 


mixing. 





BEETHOVEN AND BULOW. 
HIS past week has been a landmark in the musical 
history of New York, not alone for pianists and 
students of the piano, but also for musicians in general. 
We have had a living musical presence in the person 
of Hans Guido von Biilow, whose interpretations of 
| Beethoven have been both a delight and a wonder to 

metropolitan audiences. 

| To put it mildly, he has been a rage, but one that we 
sincerely hope will bear good fruitage, and not end, as 
American sensations usually do, in a weak, senseless 
fizzle. It behooves us to reflect seriously on the visit of 
Von Biilow to us, for his are like angels’ visits—few and 





far between. 

Beethoven's piano compositions, next to Chopin’s, are 
more played than those of any other composer. Alas, and 
unfortunately, Chopin is often maltreated, but the tech- 
nic and the content of some of his lighter salon music 
are within the grasp of the amateur ; but Beethoven— 

Beethoven is drummed, Beethoven is poked at and 
Beethoven is trifled with, from the concert hall to the 
hovel. He is fashionably interpreted by virtuosi, and 
he is vainly struggled with by bread and butter board- 
ing school misses, and within the realms of conserva- 
tories he is conservatorized! Pardon the construction. 

Now, while all this shows a proper and, no doubt, a 
reverend spirit, we are apt to become oblivious to the 
minor beauties of the German giant of composition. 
We are therefore surprised, when a genuine interpreter 
of Beethoven appears, to hear the trite and hackneyed 











THE MUSICAL 


passages of the “ Appassionata,” the “ Pathétique” or 
the “ Waldstein” take on new meanings; new beauties re- 
veal themselves and the bewildered critic asks himself: 
‘Is ‘his the sonata I heard last week?” or, “ Are these 
the stupid variations somebody or other attempted to 
interpret yesterday?” 

Hans von Biilow comes to us as the evangelist of the 
Beethoven gospel, the expounder of one of the loftiest 
and noblest thinkers in tone. 

Beethoven had not the absolute musicianship of Mo- 
zart, nor the contrapuntal genius of Bach, nor yet the 
dramatic fidelity and Shakespearian variety of Wagner, 
but he was a great, pure soul, who preached the highest 
truths to humanity, an ascetic mind, a glorious moral 
nature and a true man. 

He wrote for piano as a medium of thoughts not great 
enough to delineate on the orchestral canvas, but 
they in their turn are often so great in their present 
garb that they literally overflow the limits of the key- 
board and become symphonic. 

One is perpetually haunted with the idea ef the or- 
chestral coloring in the later sonatas particularly ; the 
thoughts expand heavenward, the grandeur of these 
mighty utterances becomes too much for their medium 
and the dire results of most pianists’ attempts in in- 
terpreting them are only too well known. 

It simply is an open question whether Beethoven’s 
music is really s/aviermdssig or whether he has not 
written for an instrument that is yet in embryo, for cer- 
tainly the present modern grand piano is inadequate to 
give tongue to these tremendous compositions. 

Many of his sonatas, particularly the early ones, cast 
in the Mozartian mold, lie well within the limits of the 
keyboard; but the later ones are like the impotent 
struggles of a chained giant. The keyboard is too 
small, the orchestra is continually suggested, and woe to 
the person who invades these sacred precincts, for he 
invokes a genius who lures him to musical ruin. 

Now Von Biilow comes to us with his wonderful musi- 
cally intuitive cultivated brain. He unites the virtuoso 
and the thinker, the musician and the man. He isa 
fanatic for Beethoven; he is his life study. A note 
from a Beethoven sonata is worth wildernesses of other 
composers’ scores. He is charged too full with the mes- 
sage. He sits upon the mystic tripod and his perform- 
ances are no longer pianistic, but become true vaticina- 
tions. 

Von Biilow has so incorporated himself in Beethoven, 
so saturated himself mentally with Beethoven’s ideas, 
that he is for the nonce, so to speak, Beethoven. 

When he plays a Beethoven sonata it is in such a 
reverent manner that one’s very spirit becomes hushed ; 
here one is ushered into mansions whose doors have 
hitherto been locked ones; mansions wherein grace 
and delicacy are present, but also strength, nobility and 
ethical beauty. 

The serene or the stormy side of Beethoven, Von 
Biilow gives us. The pianist, with all of his personal 
peculiarities, is forgotten; lucidly objective are his 
readings, and shallow show is sternly suppressed. True 
objectivity it is, too, not the cold unsympathetic quality 
that passes for such ; the objectivity that a vivid, warm, 
intellectual nature brings with it to bear on a loving 
task, not the silly emotionality that is belauded as sub- 
jective interpretation. 

Von Biilow is a great interpretative artist whose per- 
formances border on the creative; he is a genius no 
matter what may be said about his lack of emotionality. 

Why should the extravagant and erratic artist fancy 
that, because he writhes visibly before his audiences, that 
Azs message bears more prophetic weight than he who, 
divesting himself of all personal affectations, mental 
and physical, seeks to place before his hearers a tone 
picture of beauty and meaning ? 

Von Bilow does all this: he is prophet and pianist, 
an intellectual giant who never is mastered by the arti- 
ficial and animal side of music but searches for the 
purest and the highest ideals in art. But it would be 
well to utter a note of warning. We have often said 
“many are called but few are chosen,” and this is es- 
pecially applicable to Beethoven’s music. A large brain, 
a large heart and a large technic are needed to give voice 
to these sonatas. Our advice to amateurs is to study 
them, but wisely, Beethoven is an edged tool to the 
unwary and should only be played after years of patient 
study and after manifold experiences in life, for it could 
be truthfully written of these sonatas ‘“ Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht kennt weiss was ich leide.”’ 

To our guest we do not exaggerate when we say that 
this probable last visit will be remembered with a lively 
sense of gratitude, for with him we have tasted of the 
heights and depths of Beethoven: he goes away from 
us soon, but leaving behind him a crop of musical learn- 


THE RACONTEUR. 


F Doctor Von Biilow, whose musical prescrip- 
tions we have all been enjoying so much the past week, 
would only throw a little daylight on the Chopin-Tausig con- 
certo we would all be greatly edified thereat ; for, while every- 
one knows that Tausig fixed the piano part to suit his expanded 
modern notions, yet there are strange stories floating about to 
the effect that Liszt, and even Wagner, took a hand in the 
revised orchestral score. 

At all events, it has gained greatly, no matter what may be 
said to the contrary about ‘‘ profanation,” &c. The orchestral 
part as Chopin scored it (or is supposed to have scored it) is weak, 
and the additions are all in the best of musical taste, particu- 
larly the lovely twin organ point in the middle movement. 
In Paris I was told that Chopin gave the work to some musi- 
cal hack and had the accompaniment written with its tradi- 
tional ¢u¢tis and absurd repetitions. Biilow knows the story, 
if he could only be made to tell. 

«*% 

At all events, Rafael Joseffy plays the work at the 
Philharmonic concert, and it is a well-known fact that he has 
a mortgage on it—and a first mortgage, too. It will be a con- 
trast to hear the Hungarian in Chopin after the German in 
Beethoven, but, as Mrs. Malaprop truly says, ‘‘ Comparisons 
are odorous.” Each is incomparable in his own style. 

All the same, don’t miss the opportunity, for Joseffy this 
year has been extremely backward in his public appearances. 


* 
* * 


So Moritz Rosenthal goes home next Saturday. 
sorry, for he is a great pianist and will one day be a great 
artist. 

I think it would have mellowed him considerably if he had 
stayed another season in this country, as American air and 
freedom are good for gentlemen from across the water ; they 
become toned down before they go home. No, Moritz; 
think of the ‘‘ boodle,” only think of what you are missing. 
Send your next best friend Leopold over instead, ‘‘ 
never will be missed.”’ 


Iam 


for he 
* 
* * 

The “ Tribune ” says: * Someone has discovered that 
the music of the topical song, ‘When You Come to Think of 
It,’ in ‘The Brass Monkey,’ is taken from Beethoven's first 
symphony.” That's nothing ; that popular pianist and still 
more popular composer, E. Kate Simmons, took the theme of 
her famous ‘‘ Racquet Galop”’ from the first theme in the last 
movement of Grieg’s violin and piano sonata, op, 8, and we 
all know that the musical progenitor of ‘‘ Johnnie Get Your 
Gun ” is Grieg himself ; vide the last movement of the piano 
concerto, a"@ 

Prodigies in music are not altogether confined to 
piano and violin players, as at a downtown music store this 
week was to be seen a small boy of five years, very small for 
his age, who played in most perfect time and tune popular 
music on the accordeon! He handled the instrument with 
apparent ease, his performance being truly remarkable. He 
ought to be either smothered at once or else used in conjunction 
with the new experiment of capital punishment by electricity. 
It would be sure death for the poor criminal. 

* ke * 

I saw the “ May Queen” last week done by the Mc- 
Caull troupe at Palmer’s. It can hardly be called a dazzling 
success. Musically it is pretty bad, one quartet, a duo, and 
one or two solos being the only things worth mentioning. 

Hopper, Bell and De Angelis were very funny, but I still 
insist that the latter gentleman’s methods are too subtle to be 
thrown away on such small parts. Jefferson De Angelis has 
a delicate touch, but his vein is original and refreshingly dry. 
His ‘* Prophet” in ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger” was delightful. 

"x 

Marion Manola is a well trained and intelligent singer 
and actress. She is pretty and natural, as is her colleague, 
Annie Myers, who is a born soubrette. 

Harriet Avery, Edgar Strakosch’s new wife, is not par- 
ticularly successful, but then she is very nervous. Eugene 
Oudin is refined and artistic, and looked very picturesque in his 
cavalier costume. 

The orchestra was bad. 


* 
* * 


Karl Schimpff, of Scranton, Pa., who is in town this 





ing that should bring forth the most golden of harvests. 


week enjoying the Biilow Beethoven recitals, gave a concert 


COURIER. 
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in his city and enjoyed the services of Mr. Hartdegen, the 
‘cellist, and Mr. Kopff, violin, formerly of the Thomas orches- 
tra. The program was not a trying one by any means, the 
Rubinstein piano trio, op. 52, some violin and ‘cello solos by 
Ernst, Davidoff, &c., the concert winding up with the G 
major piano trio of Haydn. Harmless enough, but a local 
critic fell foul of the affair thuswise : 

There is a point in musical composition beyond which, if the musiciar 
go, his work, however well done—in fact, the better the worse 
There are some composers—and th 
» evidently are 


-not only 
ceases to attract, but repels. se with 
the very biggest names on the roll of music's masters 
the world of harmony 


wh 


trying experiments upon An author with a 


famous reputation may commit any musical outrage he 
pretty sure of toleration by the high up in the art, and of pretended admi 
ration by those who can't understand the experimenting motive and so de 
The composer 


pleases and be 


clare the outrage a phenomenal composition Joubtiess 


laughs inside of him at the success of his joke 
modern composers are all trying to see how they can ¢ 


But it is a fact that 


mmbine discords and 


wrench accidentals and make absurdly unnatural tonic intervals without 


absolutely producing aural agony, but only a tremendous surprise and an 
instant’s spasm of consternation, violating all rules of true harmony for the 


sake of musical sensation. A certain amount of this can be borne without 
anger, yet the strain on the disposition is 
But there are lengths to which this sort 

This cold blooded murder 


but it is 


ftentimes quite a grievous one 


f thing may be carried that are 


simply past endurance, »f harmony tor sensa- 
It may te awfully scientitic, 


men hsti 


tion is barbarous. also scientifically 


awful. There is some fun in seeing two 
both are mad and have a grievance. It's natural for them ¢ 
But when two 


ther when 
fight, and 


ate each 


they fight in a way worth looking at fight for the sake of 
fight, with no mad and no grievance, 


Music that doesn't « 


but all seience, then it becomes 


brutal and revolting. »yme from the heart and isn’t 


played with any soul, and can’t penetrate further than the brain, isn’t 
but and excruciating 


It’s not concord nor harmony, just crash 


It is possible that some like it, just as they like onions and certain 


music. 
noise. 
caseous compounds, but it is an acquired taste, and few will ever attain to 
it. Why then make this wren it can be called ? 
That program last evening 


hful sort of music, if musi 
had a few scintillations of genuine, soulful 


th of it that ordinary people could enjoy was 


harmony in it, but the one-ter 
utterly antidoted by the nine-tenths that they couldn't endure without a 
Karl Schimpff can play soulfully, and Mr. Kopff has melted t 

Mr. Hartdegen, the fi New Y 
demonstrated that he had once wielder of his 
But art has gone too It has 


shiver. 
tears with his violin, and *celloist, ork, 
been an almost divine 


glorious insrument. far this trip carried 
the artists all beyond popular appreciation, and hence it is that the « 


tory concert of last evening find no reportful response from the representa- 


ynserva 
tive of the “ Republican’’ there present 
* bs * 

I sincerely hope that this particular representative of 
the ‘‘ Republican ”’ will be sent by his editor to the coming 
Sullivan-Kilrain fight ; he would certainly be more at home 
than ataconcert. Yet such people are sent to criticize the 
work of artists. a *s 

The “ Household Troops Brass Band” are Salvation- 
ists, and consist of twenty-five pieces ; what they lack in music 
they make up in wind, and can blowa man’s soul to glory 
quicker than an Arkansaw cyclone. 

* oa * 

Biilow is still holding his own, and this week he is 
giving us a taste of other composers besides Beethoven. I 
am glad ; for roast beef, while it is very filling, becomes mo- 
notonous, and one longs for a few sweets—even pie 

* 
oe; * 

Apropos of Biilow, | remember once talking at a 
Liederkranz ball some three years ago to a tall, stately German 
naval officer, and a nobleman to boot, who was in town for a 
frolic, his ship being anchored in the bay. I didn’t catch his 
name, but that didn’t matter, for the topic turned on music,’ 
and he casually remarked, ‘‘ Yes, I sometimes like music I 
have a cousin who plays the piano pretty well; maybe you 
have heard of him ; Von Biilow is his name. We don't think 
much of music as a profession, though, in our family.” 
tickled me to death. 


‘* Biilow playing piano pretty well” 

The Von Biilow family are, I believe, high and mighty in 
the German empire, one of the members thereof being a dis 
tinguished diplomat. 

«* x 

There is a musical parrot, so I am informed, down in 
Simpson’s loan office on the Bowery that sings correctly 
‘*I Know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
same bird that had an intense personal 
monkey some time ago, after which he indulged in several 


biblical remarks. 


The parrot must be the 


encounter with a 


e 
* * 


E. A. MacDowell, the young New York composer- 
Musical Courter this 


He has a face that can 


pianist, whose portrait adorns THI 
week, is a most winning personality. 
best be described as ‘‘living music,” so sensitive and varying 
is it in its changing lights and shades. No picture can ever do 
him justice, for no picture can represent more than the mood 
of the moment, and MacDowell is a born poet, for his music 
is eminently poetical and he is at his best when dealing with 
some romantic subject. He is a welcome acquisition to the 
ranks of young America in music. 

+” * 


Don’t forget H. H. H. at Steinway Hall to-night. 








——Next Friday afternoon and Saturday evening the 
sixth and and concert of the Philharmonic 
Society take place at the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
following is the program : 


last rehearsal 


Overture, *‘ Coriolanus”’ Beethoven 
Symphony No. 4, B flat.... 


Concerto, E minor.... 


Beethoven 
Pooh ae : Chopin-Tausig 
Rafael Joseffy 
Bacchanale, ‘*‘ Tannhiiuser ’’ 
Kaisermarsch 


Wagner 
Wagner 
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PERSONALS. 


E, A. MACDOWELL.—Mr. MacDowell needs no intro- 
duction to New York, for his recent appearance at a Thomas 
concert, where he played his second piano concerto, is still 
fresh in our minds, but it nevertheless gives us particular 
pleasure to be able to present to our readers a portrait of the 
talented young composer. Mr. MacDowell was born Decem- 
ber 18, 1861, in New York city, and began early the study of 
the piano, at one time being a pupil of Carrefio. He went to 
Paris in 1876, and was admitted into the conservatory in 1877, 
studying while there, under Marmontel, piano, and Savard, 
theory, unul 1879. He then went to Wiesbaden and studied 
for a few months with Louis Ehlert, thence to Frankfort, 
where he enjoyed the privilege of being with Joachim Raff as 
a pupil! in composition and also with Carl Heyman, the cele- 
brated pianist. In 1881 at Raff's recommendation Mr. Mac- 
Dowell accepted the position of first piano teacher in the Con- 
servatory of Darmstadt, which he was forced to relinquish in 
1882 on account of ill health. At Raff's suggestion he went 
to Weimar to play his compositions for Liszt, who became so 
much interested in the talented young American that he had 
him play at the convention of the Allgemeine Deutscher 
Musik Verein in Ziirich in 1882, his (MacDowell’s) suite mod- 
erne for piano, op. 10. The work had great success, and 
Breitkopf & Hirtel published it, as well as the second suite, 
op. 14. Raff's death, in 1882, robbed Mr. MacDowell of one 
of his best friends and teachers. Ehlert’s death and the in- 
sanity of Carl Heyman were also severe shocks. Mr, Mac- 
Dowell preferred composition to the career of the virtuoso, 
and, marrying an American lady in 1884, he took up his resi- 
dence in Wiesbaden, giving piano and composition lessons 
and composing. He returned to this country last fall, and is 


now a resident of Boston. 


Mr. MacDowell’s orchestral compositions have been re- 
ceived with great favor in Germany, being played in Frank- 
furt, Wiesbaden, Darmstadt, Sonderhausen, Baden-Baden, 


His larger works for or- 
‘* Ophelia” and op. 25, ‘‘ Lance- 


Weimar, &c., 
chestra, op. 22, ‘*‘ Hamlet,” 
(symphonic poems) have been published by 
His two piano suites, op. 14 and 
15, and Toesien, op. 32, are pub- 


with great success. 


lot and Elaine 
Hainauer, Breslau, 10, 
first plano concerto, op. 
lished by Breitkopf & Hiirtel, the smaller pieces for piano 
and songs by. Tritsch, Kahnt, Leipsic, Hainauer and Schirmer 
and Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, The new concerto referred 
to above for piano, op. 23, composed '84, which will be heard 
in Boston next week at the Gericke concert, will appear this 
summer, 

Mr, MacDowell has in MS, for orchestra a symphony, ‘‘ Ro- 


land,” Lindliche Suite"’ and “‘ Lamia,” symphonic poem 
(after Keats), and has several larger works under way which 
will be completed this summer. 

All this is a big thing for a young man like Mr. MacDowell to 


have accomplished. His work has created the greatest re- 
spect and sympathy for him in Germany, and deservedly so, 
for he is certainly one of the most talented of the group of 
younger Americans. His work is thorough, sincere, full of 
ideas, concise in expression, but nevertheless overflowing with 
He is the musician first, but 
can write successfully also in the virtuoso vein. His smaller 
compositions for piano are stamped by refinement and polish, 
while his two concertos have been spoken of at length in these 
As a pianist, too, Mr. MacDowell is excellent, 
possessing abundant technic, a pure singing touch and fluent 
intimate friend of Templeton Strong, the 


a genuine musical emotion. 


columns, 


style. He is an 
composer, who is now residing in Wiesbaden, and also of 
Teresa Carrefio, that singularly gifted and brilliant woman, 
who is so seldom heard in this city. To her, Mr. MacDowell 
says, he owes a debt for the warm advocacy of his works at 
all times. We hope he will soon be heard again in this 
city, 

SULLIVAN.—Sir Arthur Sullivan is enjoying a holiday 
at Monte Carlo 

SCHUMANN.—Mrs, Clara Schumann has been playing 


this month her husband’s piano concerto at the Gewandhaus 
concerts, Leipsic. So reasons of health, at any rate, will not 


prevent her return to London this spring. 


LONDON “FIGARO” ON THE LATE TENOR TAMBER- 
LIk.—The death of Tamberlik had been so often reported from 
the Continent that when the tenor’s decease actually occurred 
people were rather sceptical. The telegram came on Thurs- 
day night from Paris, and it was known that, at any rate 
down to a very recent date, Tamberlik was living in Madrid. 
It appears, however, that a few months ago he removed to 
Paris in order to live with his daughter, who is married to the 
eminent oculist, Dr. Galezowski. Tamberlik likewise had a 
son and grandchildren living in Paris, and he desired to 
spend the last few months of his life among the members of 
his own family. He passed away quietly at Dr. Galezowski’s 
house in the Boulevard Haussman, on the 13th inst., at the 
age of sixty-nine. His funeral on Saturday was attended by 
a large concourse of people, and in the church various artists 
took part in the performance of Stradella’s ‘‘ Pie Jesu” and 
Tamberlik was of Hungarian descent, 
but was really born in Rome. He studied under Italian mas- 
ters, made his début in Naples, and subsequently achieved 


great success in Portugal, where the late King Consort be- 


De Rey's “ Agnus Dei.” 





friended him. He went to London in 1850 and sang there 
for many years, down to 1864, since when he has only ap- 
peared there twice—once in 1870 at Covent Garden, and the 
last time at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1877. In the latter 
year, it will be recollected, he took part in the revival of Ros- 
sini’s ‘‘ Otello.”” Many amateurs will remember the extraor- 
dinarily strong cast. It included Christine Nilsson as ‘‘ Des- 
demona,” Faure as ‘‘ Iago,” Foli as ‘* Elmiro,” Miss Robiati 
as ‘‘ Emilia,” Tamberlik as ‘* Otello” and Carrion as ‘* Rod- 
erigo.” Sir Michael Costa conducted, and, in order to com- 
plete the cast, Fancelli sang behind the scenes the Gondo- 
lier’s song set to Dante’s words, which, placed by Rossini in 
the last act, is usually omitted, as very few artists care to 
take so small a part. Tamberlik was in 1877 by no means 
in his prime, although he retained the celebrated ut de poitrine, 
which came out, as the old school of critics used to say, 
“‘like a trumpet note.” The surprise of the revival was, 
however, afforded by Mr. Carrion, the ‘‘ pocket tenor,” as he 
was dubbed. No sooner had Tamberlik, rushing to the foot- 
lights, delivered the C from the chest than little Carrion did a 
similar rush and brought outaC sharp, fair and true. He was 
wildly applauded by an excited house, and immediately encored. 
But that was the only wf de poitrine he had about him, He 
failed the second time and never tried again. 

Tamberlik was not a great artist as we in these days under- 
stand the term. He wasa handsome man, had a fine stage 
presence, and was an excellent actor, but as a vocalist he was 
of the robust school, tearing passion to tatters, and he had a very 
pronounced vibrato. He was as little careful of his resources 
as Mongini himself. Mongini was, by the way, Tamberlik’s 
predecessor in the part of “ Otello” when it was revived in 1870. 
Mongini took an original view of the character, Somebody 
had told him that in England, when any distinguished artist 
blacked up for the part of the Moor, he was compelled to be 
a comic man. His informant, in order to emphasize his advice, 
took poor Mongini to the Moore and Burgess Minstrels. That 
settled the matter, and a curious spectacle was witnessed at 
rehearsal, when the eminent tenor insisted upon groping about 
in the dark after Desdemona by the light of a policeman’s 
bull’s-eye lantern. 

STAVENHAGEN.—The former Liszt pupil, Bernard 
Stavenhagen, who lately met with much success at Vienna, is 
now in London, where he is at present giving piano recitals at 
Prince’s Hall. 

JOACHIM.—Dr. Joachim performed for the first time 
in London Villiers Stanford’s new violin suite in D, at the 
second Philharmonic concert on Thursday a week ago, and 
met with considerable success. 

MELBA.—The Australian singer, Mrs. Melba’s engage- 
ment at the Monnaie Theatre of Brussels, has come to an end. 
The singer will be heard at Paris in ‘‘ Hamlet” in May ; she 
will in June visit Covent Garden, London, to sing with Jean de 
Reszke in ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette,” and she has accepted engage- 
ments later in the year at Berlin and Madrid. 

SCHUCH.—The “ Neue Dresdener Tageblatt” asserts 
that the intendant of the Berlin Royal Opera House, Count 
Hochberg, had offered Hofrath Schuch, court conductor of the 
Dresden Royal Opera House, a salary of 25,000 marks (a little 
over $6,000) per annum to come to Berlin, but that the latter 
had not yet accepted, 

SEMBRICH.—Marcella Sembrich gave a concert at the 
Berlin Philharmonic Hall on Monday a week ago, when she 
met with her usual great success. She sang an aria from 
‘* Traviata” and one from ‘‘ Nozze de Figaro,” the ‘‘ Shadow 
Dance” from ‘‘ Dinorah,” and a number of German Lieder, 
among which we may mention, as not well known here: 
Eugene d'Albert’s ‘‘ Das Miidchen und der Schmetterling,” 
Carl Bohm’s “ Die Antwort” and Carl Mikuli’s ‘‘ Du bist 
mein Friihling.” In May Mrs. Sembrich will appear at Kroll’s 
Theatre, Berlin, and will be heard in the ‘‘ Daughter of the 
Regiment ” and *‘ Don Giovanni.” 

PEROTTI.—Jules Perotti, the amiable tenor of the 
Juch traveling company, was suffering from a bad cold all last 
week, and had to disappoint audiences in Portland, Me., and 
Taunton, Mass. He is much better now and will shortly 
enthuse his audiences again with his ut de pottrine. 

BLAUWAERT.—Emil Blauwaert, a Belgian baritone, 
who lately was heard with much success at one of the Berlin 
Philharmonic concerts, has been engaged to sing ‘‘ Gurne- 
manz” in some of next summer's “‘ Parsifal” performances at 
Bayreuth. 

D’ALBERT.—Eugene d’Albert, the great pianist, is 
now concertizing in Spain. His first appearance in Madrid 
took place a fortnight ago and was received with great en- 
thusiasm. 

HAUK.—Minnie Hauk has gone from England to 
Berlin, where she will shortly be heard at Kroll’s Opera 
House. 


A MARRIAGE.—To-night Miss Jeanne Franko will be 
married to Mr. Hugo Kraemer, and a reception will be held 
afterward at Liederkranz Hall. 


VAN ZANDT.—The news comes from Berlin that 
thieves entered Miss Marie van Zandt’s dressing room at 
Kroll’s Opera House while the singer was busy on the stage 
and took a couple of diamond necklaces. The story of the 
theft differs from the usual prima donna’s loss of her dia- 





monds in that very important particular that Miss van Zandt 
acknowledges that the stolen necklaces were only paste, and 
the loss, therefore, not a very great one. Nevertheless, the 
Berlin police are now busy trying to hunt down the thieves. 

Miss EAMES TO BE HEARD IN LONDON.—Says the 
London “‘ Figaro:” ‘*The young American prima donna, 
Miss Eames, who has recently made a successful début as 
‘Juliette’ at the Paris Opera House, will probably be heard 
in London this season, although the Australian vocalist, Mrs. 
Melba Armstrong (who, by the way, was present at Miss 
Eames’ Paris début) has, it is said, already been set down for 
the part at Covent Garden.” 

Miss DouG as’ SuccEess.—Miss Kate Percy Douglas, 
of this city, has made her début in London with the Orches- 
tral Society, of which the Duke of Edinburgh is premier 
violin. She has sung in several New York church choirs, and 
went abroad about two years ago. 

MoRE ABOUT Miss EAMES.—A private letter from 
Paris, published in Sunday’s ‘‘ Tribune,” brings this report of 
the American girl's triumph : ‘‘ Miss Eames has hada glorious 
success. She looked perfectly beautiful, an ideal Juliet, 
graceful, dressed to perfection, rather pale, and—she acted ! 
Had she been on the stage for years she could not have done 
better ; she acted much better than Patti. I don’t know when 
before I saw such a vision on the stage; if she keeps her 
voice she will be a great acquisition to the opera. The 
American colony was all there, but it did not alone make her 
success ; hundreds of the French were most enthusiastic. She 
inspired De Reszke and he did much better than on the Patti 
night. The French papers said: ‘Il était emballé avec 
Eames.” Mrs, Marchesi had Nevada and Melba in her box, 
her two young stars. Melba had come from Brussels express- 
ly to attend the début. Mrs. Marchesi was delighted, as 
you may suppose, Emma Nevada said she never saw a 
débutante so easy on the stage and her acting and singing 
were simply perfect. 

LAVIN’s Success.—Mr. W. J, Lavin, the tenor of the 
Emma Juch company, sang at short notice ‘‘ Faust” last 
Thursday night, in place of Perotti, in Bridgeport. 

KARL KLAUSER.—Karl Klauser was a visitor to our 
office last week. 

RECENT DEATHS ABROAD.—The death is announced 
of Varesi, the original *‘ Rigoletto’ and the first ‘‘Germont” 
in ‘' Traviata.” He had a great reputation in his day, but ac- 
cording to some critics he was rather a bumptious artist, and 
Verdi himself attributed the original failure of ‘‘ Traviata” 
largely to the fact that Varesi took no pains with ‘‘ Germont,” 
a part which he did not consider good enough for him. His 
appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, 
ago, had a pretty voice and sang some light 
charmingly. The famous music publisher, 
Andrés Vidal, of Madrid, editor of ‘‘La Espana Musical,” 
died a fortnight ago, aged eighty-two. Among other recent 
deaths are Marco Languiller, first horn at the Scala, aged sev- 
enty-five, and Felicia, a composer of operettas, aged forty- 
six. 

ARDITI CONQUERS BERLIN.—Mr. Arditiseems to have 
conquered the Berlin folks. The local papers are full of praise 
as to his conducting of ‘‘ Lakmé,” and at the end of the first 
performance he had a special recall, 

DEATH OF Mrs. THEODORE THOMAS.—Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas, wite of Theodore Thomas, died last Monday morn- 
ing, after a long and lingering illness. Mrs. Thomas was a 
most estimable lady and her married life was a happy one. 
Mr. Thomas met her when she was a teacher at Misses Porter 
and Dow’s school, at Farmington, Conn. She leaves a family 
of five children, the youngest of whom is a little girl of eleven. 


daughter, who 
thirteen years 
soprano parts 








.... The London “ Musical World ” says: ‘*‘ The phrase 
‘ History repeats itself,’ is a popular recognition of the fact so 
strongly insisted on by Mr. Herbert Spencer that rhythm is a 
characteristic of all motion whatsoever, whether cosmic, bio- 
logical, mental or social. The universality of this principle may 
perhaps be realized when we say that its influence extends to so 
erratic a form of ‘ motion’ as musical criticism. For example, 
take the following remarks on ‘ Fidelio,’ which appeared in 1860, 
in the Paris journal ‘ La Presse,’ and have recently been un- 
earthed by ‘Le Guide Musical,’ from which we translate 
them ; 

‘‘*There are, no doubt, some beauties in ‘‘ Fidelio ;” let 
the initiated search them out. As for me, I do not pretend to 
read the formidable riddle (grimoire) ; I have no ambition to 
sound the depths of the well of the Apocalypse. I openly ac- 
knowledge the respectful ennui created within me by this dis- 
mal psalm, interrupted by noises and discords fit for a witch's 
Sabbath—an ennui, black, heavy, sepulchral, which dismays 
and gorgonizes you. It is only given to genius so to bore. 
After ‘‘ Fidelio,” one listens with pleasure to ‘‘ Rita,” Doni- 
zetti’s posthumous operetta,’ * * * 

‘* Now, in this delightful specimen of mud slinging, substi- 
tute for ‘ Fidelio’ the name of any of Wagner’s later works (ex- 
cept perhaps the ‘ Meistersinger’), and we have a typical ex- 
ample of the kind of thing that was printed in many London 
papers fifteen years later, and that broke out with such viru- 
lence a few weeks ago in certain sections of the New York 
press. After ‘Fidelio,’ ‘ Rita’—after the ‘Ring des Nibe- 
lungen,’ ‘ Trovatore !’” 
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The Von Biilow Recitals. 

T the second Biilow recital Tuesday after- 
A noon of last week at the Broadway Theatre the following 
program was presented and played : 

Sonata quasi fantasia, E flat major, op. 27, No. 1. 1801. 

Sonata quasi fantasia, C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2. 

Fifteen variations and fugue (final theme of the “‘ Eroica”), E flat major, 
op. 35. 1802. 

Sonata, D minor, op. 31, No. 2. 1802. 

Sonata, E flat major, op. 31, No. 3. 

Thirty-three variations on an original theme, in C minor. 

The four sonatas played illustrated Beethoven at the very 
best of what is usually called his second period of produc- 
tivity. The E flat sonata, with its tender introduction, fol- 
lowed by the impetuous allegro in C, Biilow played beauti- 
fully. He seemed to catch the gentle, soothing spirit of the 
work and reproduce it exactly. He was less successful with 
the C sharp minor sonata, particularly in the last movement, 
which was unaccountably hurried and blurred; but the alle- 
gretto, taken at a tempo slower than we are accustomed to, 
gained greatly in beauty by its treatment. 

The first movement was hardly in right touch with the pro- 
found pathos of its content, but the Doctor was evidently not 
in the happiest of musical moods. 

But the D minor sonata, often called both the ‘*‘ Tempest” 
and the ‘‘ Dramatic,” on account of Beethoven’s sententious 
answer when asked its meaning, was a most satisfactory per- 
formance, the middle movement, with its lovely dialogue and 
delicate arabesque accompaniment, being almost perfectly 
given, The last movement was particularly interesting, for 
it set at rest all questions as regards tempi, most pianists 
playing it far too rapidly. 

It gained both in repose and richness of tone by Biilow’s 
moderate tempo. 

The familiar E flat sonata, op. 31, No. 3, was not letter per- 
fect, although the scherzo was deliciously given, with just the 
acidity of touch, so to speak, that brought into relief its dras- 
tically tender qualities. 

The menuetto was played with a beauty of tone that should 
for ever silence those who claim that Biilow’s touch cannot 


1803. 
1805. 


sing. 

He sang, and in the loveliest cantadi/e fashion, with his 
fingers truly ‘‘ shod ir velvet,” as was once said of Mendels- 
sohn. The trio, with its absolute tonal balance, was a revela- 
tion, and the movement saved the work, for the last movement 
was—for Biilow—played badly. He dropped notes, and even 
added a phrase to a measure, and played the movement alto- 
gether too fast for clearness. 

The variations on the *‘ Eroica” theme are historically in- 
teresting, or rather Biilow made them so, but the C minor set 
were superbly played in parts. 

It cannot be truthfully said the pianist surpassed his pre- 
vious performance, but he is a man and not a machine wound 
up to go on perfectly forever. 

The program of the third concert, Thursday afternoon, was 
as follows: 

Sonata, F minor (appassionata), op. 57. 
Sonata, F sharp major, op. 78. 1808. 
Fantasia, op. 77. 1810 
Sonata Caractéristique (‘* Les Adieux, l'Absence et le Retour 
major, op. 81. 
Sonata, E major, op. ro9. 
Sonata, A flat major, op. rro. 
Sonata, C minor, op. 111. 1822. 


This magnificent program received an exposition which 
was truly worthy of it. The little man was full of fire and 
magnetism, and when he sat down to his instrument it was 
done in a manner that told the audience he was there for busi- 
ness. It is a trying task to begin an afternoon program 
with the ‘‘Appassionata Sonata,” and so emotional caloric 
was not present in large quantities in the first move- 
ment of the work. The D flat movement was simply heavenly, 
and the impassioned measures of the last were fierily delivered, 
and with what climaxes and with what phrasing! Nothing 
left to that very uncertain quantity yclept ‘‘ inspiration,” but 
all carefully thought out, never for a moment, however, lack- 


1806, 


"), E flat 
1810. 

1820. 

1821. 


ing in spontaneity, 

The F sharp major sonata, op. 78, was like oil on the troubled 
waters, so soothing and mellow is it both in spirit and tonality. 
It is not well adapted in much of its passage work for the 
piano, its curved and slurred figures suggesting the violin con- 
stantly, but it was given with a roundness and repose most 
musical and satisfying. 

The fantasia was truly Beethoven, both in ¢onception and 
performance, the humorous vein of the work being strongly 
presented by the pianist. 

We are glad we had an opportunity of hearing the ‘‘ Sonata 
Caractéristique"” from Biilow’s hands, and it was never bet- 
ter played, particularly the Schumannish middle movement. 
The last movement seems to us to fall off in interest and 
depth, 

The performance of the last three of Beethoven’s sonatas 
was a gigantic feat, and to say that Biilow accomplished it 
superlatively well would be but stating the bald truth. He 
literally drew meanings out of those wonderful compositions 
that were undreamt of by his audience. 

The E major was a revelation to the writer, who has heard 
the work so often played trivially and sentimentally. It ap- 
peared in another light altogether under Biilow’s magic fin- 
gers. 

The same may be said of the beautiful A flat major sonata, 





the changing moods of its great creator being faithfully inter- 
preted. Btilow seems to idealize passage work so that it 
assumes the most protean hues and becomes, as is intended 
by the composer, an integral part of the composition, not 
merely empty, idle virtuoso display. The fugue, also taken 
slower than we are accustomed to hear it, was a marvel of 
clearness and accent. Beethoven is obviously not a fugue 
writer in the Bachian sense, but it is interesting, nevertheless, 
particularly when the theme is treated in the inversion. 

However the pidce de résistance of the afternoon was the 
colossal C minor sonata, op. 111, seldom played, and when 
played seldom adequately interpreted. Itis perhaps the grand- 
est of Beethoven’s piano compositions, grandest in breadth, 
nobility of conception, and grand in its working out. It is a 
stumbling block to pianists, particularly the arietta and the 
variations, but Biilow made all the dark places light, and the 
musical riddle was read by this modern CEdipus. 

The first movement was broadly played and with a wealth 
of tone and intensity. The variations were exquisitely de- 
livered, the pianissimo work being all that could be desired. 
Several of the variations, notably the slurred one, after the 
sixteenth triplets, were given an added meaning that made old 
pianists stare. 

It was certainly the greatest day of the Beethoven cycle. 

The fourth and last concert of the series took place Friday 
afternoon, and this was the scheme of performance : 

Sonata, A major, op. ror. 1816. 

Great sonata, B flat major, op. 106. 1819. 

Thirty-three variations on a waltz, by Anton Diabelli, C major, op. 120. 
Last piano work. 1823. 

Rondo a capriccio (“* Die Wuth tiber den verlornen Groschen "), G major, 
op. 129. (Posthumous.) 

It looked on paper not as trying a program as the preceding 
one, but before we got through we thought otherwise, for 
Biilow was on his mettle and gave us a touch of his quality 
during the course of the afternoon. The A major sonata is a 
very musical and beautiful sonata belonging to Beethoven's 
last period, almost too short, if anything. The alla marcia 
is so full in its coloring as to suggest Schumann. 

Indeed, Beethoven suggests several modern masters, or 
rather doubtless suggested to them, in these latter sonatas, 
Schumann, Brahms, and even Chopin (notably in the ‘‘ arioso” 
of op. IIo). 

The ‘*‘ Hammer. Klavier ” 106 is called, 
broad work of noble ideas, and regains a breadth of handling 
and a sonority of treatment that are seldom met with. The 
Doctor was at his best, particularly in the beautiful and 
lengthy adagio in F sharp minor. The fugue is not a grateful 
one, and did not go particularly well, the pianist appearing 
nervous and restless, which told naturally in the music. 

He seemed to be suffering from the draft on the stage, and 
after having the piano moved to another part of the stage, for 
an encore he repeated the fugue, much to the delight of the 
musical ones and to the mystification of those whose memo- 
ries not being long enough to retain it from the previous per- 
formance vainly sought for it on the program or in the notes 
of the variations and the rondo to follow. 

The thirty-three variations in a waltz by Diabelli are cer- 
tainly not at first blush very interesting ones, at least on pa- 
per, but Biilow the magician discovers hidden beauties in all 
of Beethoven, and to further enlighten the public he appended 
the following explanation of those variations ; 


sonata, as op. is a 


I, Alla marcia. II. Rural Dance. 
by a third interlocutor. V. Joined by a fourth one. VI. Didactic shakes. 
VII. Positive assertion. VIII. Soft compliance. IX. Boxing. X. Run- 
aways. XI. Deliberation. XII. Determination. XIII. Mocking bird. 
XIV. Nocturnal procession. XV. Trifling. XVI. Gymnastic exercises of 
the left hand. XVII. Do. of theright. XVIII. Interview. XIX. Racing. 
XX. Dreams. XXI. Antithesis. XXII. Mozart sends his Leporello. 
XXIII. Petulancy of the virtuoso, XXIV. Act of devotion. XXV. On 
tiptoe. XXVI. Invitation to dancing. XXVII. Stumbling a dance. 
XXVIII. “Galop infernal." XXIX. Fit of melancholy (minor). XXX. 
Expanding gloominess (minor), XXXI. Between Bach and Chopin 
(minor.) XXXII. Revival (Fugue, E Flat), XXXIII. Good-bye (Minuet 
and Coda). H. v. B 

It was like looking in a kaleidoscope, a true forerunner to 
Schuman’s ‘‘ Catneval,” and how everybody listened ! 

The rondo was also interesting. The audiences have been 
very large at all the recitals, taxing the capacity of the Broad- 
way Theatre to its utmost. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the recitals was the masterly way Biilow preluded 
and linked each sonata, both in spirit and reality, For in- 
stance, he, just before beginning the ‘‘ Pathétique,” played a 
few bars of op. 111, also in C minor, and the ‘‘ Hammer- 
Klavier, op. 106,” he introduced by a few measures of op. 22, 
also in B flat major. It was most telling. 

Yesterday afternoon the first of the three supplementary re- 
citals was played, but of course too late for this issue. The 
following was the program, and also the programs for to-mor- 
row and Friday afternoon : 


Theme. III, Dialogue. IV. Joined 


Fantaisie and fugue, C major W. A. Mozart 

First grand sonata, op. 1 (1853), C major. Johannes Brahms 

I, Allegro; II. Andante; III. Scherzo (allegro molto e con fuoco); 
IV, Finale (allegro con fuoco). 

Prelude in B minor 

Variations in E flat, op. 82........... .. 

“La Leggerezza,” caprice, op. 51 

Barcarole No. 4, G major 

Grand Valse in A flat (from “ Le Bal.’’) 

Nocturne, op. 62, No. 2 (the last Nocturne), E major... 

dmpromptu, op 36, F sharp 

Scherzo No. 3, op. 39, C sharp minor 

Two Studies—“‘ In the Woods”’ 


seeeeeeeees «Mendelssohn 
Moscheles 


Rubinstein 


Chopin 
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RAM. 
. Beethoven 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON—BEETHOVEN PROG 
Sonata, op. 2, No. 3, C major a6 r 
Allegro con brio—Adagio—Scherzo. 
Bagatelles from op. 33, Nos. 1, 2, 3.. 
Sonata, op. 10, No. 1, C minor, 
Allegro molto e con brio— Adeale melts _F inale. 
Sonata, op. 7, E flat major. 
Allegro molto e con brio—Largo, con gran espressione 
Rondo. (Poco allegretto e grazioso.) 
Bagatelles from op. 119, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and op. 126, Nos. 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 1, G major. Pa 
Allegro vivace—Adagio grazioso uiieede 
Sonata, op. 53, C major ne 
Allegro con brio—Introduzione. (Adagio molto) e Rondo. 
gretto moderato 


Alleg gro—Allegro assai. 
Beethoven 
Beethoven 

(Prestissimo.) 

Beethoven 

Allegro— 


Beethoven 
Beethoven 
(Allegretto.) 
Beethoven 
Alle- 
Variations, op. 76......... Beethoven 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
Concerto in the Italian style, F major.... J. S. Bach 
Allegro—Larghetto 
Prelude, fugue, F minor.. . ) 
Chaconne, F major f 
Fantasia No. 3, C minor (dedicated | to his wife) W. A. Mozart 
Suite, op. 72, in E minor Joachim Raff 
Prelude Miouet- Fugue. 
Two ballads from op. to. } 
Variations on a Hungarian song, op. 215 p 
Scherzo, op. 4, E flat minor J 
Impromptu elegy, op. go, No. 3. 
Introduction and Toccata, op. 12 
Rondo, op. 516, in G... ; wed 
Sonata, Op, 90.... ; aad ‘ 
Allegro vivace—Allegretto cantabile, 


Presto. 


G. Haendel 


Tor ata—Romance 


Johannes Brahms 


Schubert 
Rheinberger 


. Beethoven 


New Music Halls. 

T appears to be pretty well settled that New 
| York is very soon to have an important addition to its 
musical facilities in the shape of three new large concert halls, 
each of the most improved pattern and capable of accommo- 
dating audiences of monster proportions. The proposed hall at 
Fifty-seventh-st. and Seventh-ave., which is to be owned by a 
stock company composed of members of the Symphony and 
Philharmonic 3,000 persons. 
The large music hall which is to constitute one of the features 
of the rehabilitated Madison Square Garden will have accom- 
modations for a like number of music lovers, while the proposed 
summer garden at Fifty-ninth-st. and Madison-ave. will not be 
found far behind in generosity of proportions. 

These new halls, with those already in existence, would 
seem to promise for New York more music to the square inch 
than is enjoyed by any city on the face of the earth. Their 
projection would seem to indicate an abiding faith in the 
boundless musical possibilities of the greater New York of the 
near future. With such facilities, New York should soon rank 
musically as the first city of the world. 

Whether the promise of these enterprises will find a realiza- 
tion in the development of such a musical taste among the peo- 
ple that music will be in the very air around us and all the 
halls receive a ready popular support are questions which 
may be answered in a variety of ways. Can the city support 
three additional halls of this character, and, 
existence tend to advance music by stimulating and elevating 
the popular taste ? 

When asked for his views in regard to these questions Mr. Wm. 
the piano manufacturer and proprietor of Steinway 


societies, is designed to seat 


if so, will their 


Steinway, 
Hall, said : 
the burden which Steinway & Sons have been carrying for so 
many years. The fact is that Steinway Hall, with its 2,400 
seats, is a most terrible burden for any manufacturer. Most 
of the musical entertainments given there result in a financial 
loss, with the exception of certain large special charity con- 
certs, to aid which the hall is given free. 
not money enough received during a season from the rent of 


‘*T am glad to see other people take a portion of 


There is absolutely 


our hall to pay for the gas bills, and, as a matter of fact, there is 
money enough lost each year by the proprietors of such halls 
as Chickering Hall and Steinway Hall to purchase a brown 
stone house with. The expense arising from taxes, gas, heat- 
ing, the numerous attendants necessary, the fresh equipments 
and general renovation needed each year are simply appalling. 

‘* Hence it follows that no one of the great new halls to be 
built—for the very reason that nine musical entertainments 
out of ten here are a dead financial loss—will have a sufficient 
source of income to pay even a small portion of the heavy sum 
required for its maintenance. Even orchestral concerts of the 
first order as at present given are only possible through the aid 
of generous friends who put their hands in their pockets. If, 
therefore, such proposed halls as are intended to be built at 
Fifty-seventh-st. and Seventh-ave., or on the site of the Madi-. 
son Square Garden, do not have a permanent endowment at 
least $50,000 a year will be lost on them, and their eventual 
capitulation to the sheriff will be only a question of a few 
years, assuming that they are devoted to the higher class of 
music and do not degenerate into beer gardens. 

‘* This is a sad state of affairs as regards first-class musical 
entertainments, but as the result of my twenty-three years’ ex- 
perience as chief owner of Steinway Hall, I say that the city 
of New York, with its suburbs, in the legitimate demand for 
first-class orchestral and other music, is barely able to support 
one fine large music hall at the present time, and certainly not 
three new ones in addition to those already in existence. If, 
however, contrary to my experience, a number of wealthy 
patrons of good music could be found who would do for the 
new concert halls what the Metropolitan Opera House stock- 
holders have done, viz.: subscribe their money and never ex- 
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pect any dividends, in addition to consenting ,to an annual 
assessment for the purpose of continuing the existence of the 
halls, then, no doubt, the cause of good music would be im- 
measurably advanced. I am sorry to say, however, that I do 
not think we have reached that millennium yet. In the large 
art centres of the Old World I have found that, with the ex- 
ception of the standard subscription concerts, almost all first- 
orchestral or concert music 

The expense of 
Few people real- 


class enterprises in the line of 
result in disastrous failure and financial loss. 
a large orchestra is something tremendous. 

ize it. This is especially the case in this country, where first- 
cle musicians receive from three to five times as much as 


they get in Europe, while the rate of concert admission is very 


ASS 
little, if any, bigher here than in the art centres of the Old 
World 

So much is certain,” continued Mr. Steinway, emphati- 
cally, ‘‘ that the generosity of the proprietors of Steinway and 
Chickering Halls has rendered possible many concerts and 
introduced to the public many deserving artists who would 
never otherwise have been heard. I readily admit that none 
of the existing halls is either large or well appointed enough 
for the purposes demanded, but, at the same time, I do not 
ec how even one new hall of the size mentioned will ever pay 
expenses, The Madison Square Garden scheme may pay 
expenses as an adjunct to other enterprises, but Mr. Carne- 


gie’s hall will never pay. Take our present Philharmonic 
concerts, for instance. They are six in a season, and they 
ire not given at a loss because they are supported by sub- 
scription. But increase the number of these high-class con- 


The 
lic can only stand a certain amount of this sort of music. 
three new halls for New York are apt to prove three 


erts to twelve and financial disaster would be certain. 


—_ 
pu 


No, sir 


white elephants As to educating the ‘masses’ to a pocket 


appreciation of high-class music, that cannot be done to such 


an extent as to encourage unendowed enterprise to go into 


for instance, want to give a 


of 


the business. Suppose, you 


monster concert in one your new halls. Your orchestra 


must, we will say, be 100 strong. Each member of it gets $7 


or playing at the concert and $2 for every extra rehearsal, so 
that $1,000 is a fair figure at which to estimate the cost of your 
orchestra Then you are obliged to pay soloists and 


rent of the hall and other little bills, so that an audience 


aione, 
the 
paying $1 a head for admission could not begin to 


of 1 0 


defray the expenses. Not very encouraging, is it? But such 


ire the facts.” 


Mr. Theodore Thomas said that his information as to the 
purposes of the proposed hallat Fifty-seventh-st. and Seventh- 
was very meagre, but he thought both the other pro- 


‘*There can be no doubt,” said Mr. 


ave 


posed halls a necessity 


Thomas, ‘‘ that when we can give our people the best orches- 


tral music under the best conditions, there will be an immense 


popular appetite created for it, such an appetite as does not 


and 


New York has no place in which orchestral concerts can be 


cannot exist now for very obvious reasons. At present 


effectively given. Steinway Hall is well enough so far as it 


goes, but it is not large enough, and is illy appointed besides. 
The Metropolitan Opera House is utterly inadequate for the 
The of the 
recesses of the stage. When 
we can give our people some idea of what orchestral music is 
shall 
to educate. What I mean is that with a perfect 
shall be able to reach that part of the public 


purposes of concert music. finer effects 


great 


orchestra are lost in the vast 


1 proper hall we be able to recruit our audiences, 


i thus 
} 


c bal 


ch does not at present go to hear music from a sense of 


we 


is required to musically evangelize 
There must be a hall in the 


ty Something more 


e people than the mere music, 
ice attractive by reason of the completeness of its ap- 
There 


fort or even luxury 


must be everything about it that can con- 


niments 


There must bea spacious foyer 
smoking rooms, if necessary, and other at- 
itself. 


Madison 


and ant ms 


the short, must be attractive in 


sed to be built on the site of 


tractions place, in 


Such a hall as that prop 


square Garder eating, say, 3,000 persons, Ought to pay, 


for it is an absolute necessity for the proper interpretation of 
rchestra 


Mr 


music 

Thomas thought summer nights’ concerts given at the 

proposed hall at Fifty-ninth and Madison-ave. ought to pay for 
xistence 
Walter J 

iH 


Damrosch, conductor at the Metropolitan 
Fifty- 
would satisfy all demands of New 


thought that the proposed new hall at 


use 


and Seventh-ave 


concert goers for many years to come. 
reason for the of 
in New York, provided that it is the best 
Mr 


nvinced that 


York concert music and 


There is ne existence more than one ad- 


litional music hall 


its said Damrosch. ‘‘As a musician, 1 am 


Kind, 


other new music halls than the one in 


«a 


I Society is interested will be wholly 


perfiluous an l unable 


at 


mpi 


the Symphony 


themselves. The new hall 


will 


to support 


Seventh-ave, be a veritable 


be heard who wish to be 


fty-seventh-st. and 
all 


the 


of musi where may 


piano of Chickering or that of 


le 


heard, whether they use 


nway or that of any other maker, It is designed to wholly 
ude the mercantile spirit from the management of the new 
|. With our seating capacity of 3,000—1,000 seats being on 
oor—and room enough on our stage for the members of 
in a 
on to The 
ple of this city have really never heard orchestral music 


Symphony and Oratorio societies, we shall be 


give concerts as they should be given. 
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shall be able to educate as well as delight. For the first time in 
this city orchestra and audience will in the grandest sense be 
under the same roof and none of the finer effects of the music 
will be lost. It will hold the people as it never does now, 
simply because the finer thrills of the orchestra have heretofore 
been lost in the abysses of stage space in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, The Philharmonic Society will give its concerts 
in our hall and, in short, there will be room enough for all. In 
the summer months! propose to inaugurate a series of popular 
concerts there. 

‘* When this hall is completed no other, to my mind, will 
be needed. Iam not talking as a business man, but as a mu- 
sician. The other halls, as business enterprises, may pay ; 
but I don’t think there is any present, or apparent future, 
need for them.” 

Director Edmund C, Stanton, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, thought three new music halls for the city of New York 
would be just three too many. ‘‘ Being director of the Metro- 
politan Opera House I hardly like to talk on this subject, be- 
cause my views might be construed as those of an interested 
party, but lam nevertheless perfectly sure that New York 
will never be able to support three new music halls. New 
York has more music to-day than she can stand, and as for 
the stimulation of a great popular interest in classical concerts 
I don’t believe it can be done in any event. I should not 
care, as a business speculation, to undertake a series of such 
popular concerts in any of the proposed new music halls. 

Mr. Reinhold L. Herrmann, the popular and talented con- 
ductor of the Liederkranz Society, was of the opinion that 
New York supported more music at present than any of the 
great art centres of Europe. ‘‘ There is,” said he, ‘‘an im- 
mense demand for a new concert hall of average capacity— 
say, for instance, of the size of Irving Hall—in which concerts 
of chamber music can be given effectively ; but three new 
large music halls of the proportions intended—there is little 
promise in that. There is no actual need for more than one 
of them, and that one is apt to become the theatre of all or- 
chestral concerts in New York for some time to come. I 
cannot see that there is any reason to believe that the city of 
New York will ever be able to support three concert halls of 
the size contemplated by the projectors of the present enter- 
prises. There is a sort of people-—good, estimable people 
they are, too—that you can never educate to a taste for the 
In short, in dealing with the public in matters 
On the 
one hand are those whom anything but the best discourages, 
and on the other that immense number, the maximum of whose 
enjoyment is found, let us say, in the music of Cappa’s band. 
‘‘When I first came to America, my ambition was, of 
course, for orchestral music, but I soon discovered how small 
the field was and how little such music appealed to the public 
at large. Inthe second place, it was absolutely impossible 
for a conductor to undertake such an enterprise without a fin- 
ancial guarantee. Those conditions still prevail. The best 
music can never be popularized in New York, nor will the city, 
in my judgment, ever be able to support three large concert 
halls without private or other endowment,” 


best music. 
musical, you are forever confronted with extremes. 


Frank Van der Stucken, the well-known orchestral leader 
and director of the Arion Vocal Society, thought the new 
music halls might do an immense good in the way of educa- 
tion if the State were to award them an annual gratuity fund. 
‘* By this means,” said Mr. Van der Stucken, ‘‘ great popular 
concerts could be given which would be within the reach of 
In no other way is it possible to educate the 
run of people, musically speaking. Or if the State were 
put up immense gardens in two or three widely 
separated localities in our city, and inaugurate in them good 
orchestral concerts during the summer months instead of brass 
band affairs at present in vogue, the benefit to our people 
would be incalculable. I can understand how one splendid 
concert hall is as necessary to this great city as one splendid 
opera house, but beyond this there is no hope. Orchestral 
music of the best class has never paid here, and it never will 
pay, and if you include vocal or other solo music in your con- 
cert scheme you don’t add to its drawing power by one iota.” 
‘Tf you ask me whether there is room in this town for three 
new concert halls,” Mr. Charles F. Chickering, of 
Chickering & Sons, ‘‘I can only answer the question by giv- 
ing my experience with Chickering Hall. I have never known 
an instance of a person being turned away from Chickering 
Hall on the occasion of any first-class concert because that 
person couldn't get a good seat. In other words, first-class 
concerts have always gone a-begging in Chickering Hall, with 
its seating capacity of 1,500. If, then, such has been the 
invariable experience in this hall, with its limited capacity, 
how is it possible to make a success of three new concert 
halls, each of which is designed to accommodate twice the 
number of people? Why, it’s absurd. It can’t be done. 
Talk about educating the musical taste of the public! Well, 
to-night at Chickering Hall there will be an orchestral concert, 
conducted by Theodore Thomas, It is free to all who love 
music enough to pay a dollar to get in, but you can depend 
upon it nobody will be turned away from the doors. 


the humblest. 


to 


said 


‘*People come to me and say, ‘ What a lot of money you 
must make out of Chickering Hall. I see it lighted up every 
night.’ Well, I've never made a cent out of it since it was 
built. Music halls in this town can never be made to pay. It 
costs too much to give big concerts properly. I'll admit that 





e best conditions. With our new hall, however, we 


ER. 





growing city, but it will never pay expenses, mark that. As 
to the Madison Square Garden enterprise, who will care to 
give or attend grand concerts next door to the circus? No, 
sir; you can’t educate the peple up to the point where they 
will be willing to pay for good music. 

‘*So difficult do I apprehend it to be for New York to sup- 
port additional concert halls that I am thinking strongly of 
this summer of converting Chickering Hall into warerooms 
for our stock, I shall do this because of the inauguration of 
these new music halls. There is not room in New York for 
all these enterprises, and never will be. Some of them are 
bound to go to the wall.” —Sunday ‘‘ Sun.” 








Music in Boston. 
Boston, April 7, 1889. 
HE anti-Wagnerian is just now having a 
hard time of it in Boston, for almost everybody is inoc- 
ulated with the Wagner fever and accepts every dissonance 
on faith, Truth to tell, in the performances of the past week 
there have been many dissonances given for which Wagner 
was not at all responsible, but they were applauded ‘ou/ de 
méme. Now, I will yield to none in my admiration for the 
grandeur, the sublimity of the great master, and in reverence 
for his genius, but when such a sudden revulsion of feeling 
sweeps over a community I venture to doubt whether it is all 
or nearly all genuine. 

Much has been done in the way of lecture, explanatory and 
analytical, beforehand. Mr. Walter Damrosch, Dr. Kelter- 
born and your humble correspondent have all been dissecting 
the trilogy publicly in order that its subtler points might be 
comprehended. Yet much of the enthusiasm has been a mat- 
ter of fashion merely. When Mrs. Cosima Wagner asked me 
regarding the appreciation of her husbana’s works in America 
I was obliged to put the above saving clause in my reply. But 
she hoped that the labors of Mr. Seid! (whom she regards as 
the great apostle of the cause in America), and much explana- 
tory writing and speaking might change all this. It is grad- 
ually being changed ; but one must not believe too much in a 
Wagner frenzy just yet. Much of it is superficial metely. 

To you in New York the trilogy is an old story, and your 
readers have had so much given them on the subject that they 
would scarcely thank me for giving them any further instruc- 
tion. I will, therefore, speak only of the salient points of 
the Boston performances of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and if I adopt a light tone in my letter it is only because 
the great works have so frequently been reviewed, and there 
is not another musical] event to write about. First of all, then, 
the audiences have been extremely large all the week, and the 
ticket speculators have reaped a harvest. The stage accesso- 
ries have been poor compared with what Munich and Vienna 
(to say nothing of Bayreuth) have given in these operas. 

‘*Das Rheingold” began almost ludicrously, the Rhine- 
daughters paddling around in a manner which would bar them 
out of any swimming match, and singing in a very weak 
style. Isuppose, however, it is difficult to sing with a hock 
in one’s back, and in a semi-horizontal position. 

The scene among the gods was not very inspiring either. 
Have you noted how prolix the Walhalla episodes are in com- 
parison with the scenes of human interest? ‘* Siegmund” and 
‘* Sieglinde,” ‘Siegfried and ‘‘ Brunnhilde” far outweigh 
“Wotan” and “‘ Fricka,” who seem to be present only be- 
cause of dramatic necessity. One can feel but a languid in- 
terest in the curtain lectures which are given by that celestial 
shrew—‘“‘ Fricka "—and even “ Wotan’s” speculations in real 
estate, and the subsequent burning up of his purchase without 
insurance, do not cause the blood to stir more rapidly. This 
it is which makes ‘‘ Rheingold” the weakest of the set. 
although Alvary made an immediate success of the part of 
** Loge.” 

Everything changes as if by magic in ‘‘Die Walkiire.” 
There is no such perfect scene in any other part of the trilogy 
as the first act of this opera. Lehmann and Kalisch sang as 
if inspired. Such a success has seldom been made in Boston, 
and cheer upon cheer greeted them at the end of the first act. 
The horse, Grane, was wisely omitted from the opera. Ma- 
terna has often confided to me her troubles with the steed. 
An apple or a little corn slyly concealed in one hand would at 
times make the animal seem affectionate, but she always had 
a dread lest the beast would misbehave and bring a lofty scene 
to a ridiculousend. As it was, Mrs. Triloff would have needed 
a horse of the coal team or ice cart variety to have borne her 
weight. When in ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung” the famous steed 
appeared at last, he rushed poor Mr. Kalisch across the stage 
in a manner that was remarkably comical. The ‘* Walkiiren 

Ritt” and the fire scene were finely given by the orchestra, al- 
though many important instruments were lacking, and the bal- 
ance of forces was not good. More contrabasses, tubas and 

horns were necessary in many parts. ‘‘ Die Walktire” was 
the first great success of the season, and the enthusiasm was 
well merited, Mr. Kalisch being a great surprise to me, for I 

had not thought it possible for him to attain such power. 

‘* Siegfried " was a yet more marked triumph. In this the 

honors were shared by Alvary and SedIlmayer, while Lehmann 

was grand enough in the last act. Alvary has captured Bos- 

ton. The whole of Conservatory Row (as the front row of the 

family circle has been called) was in a palpitation and a flut- 

ter when the handsome young tenor began forging his sword, 

and more than one susceptible maid would have joyfully 








one grand concert hall properly endowed is a necessity for our 





blown the bellows for him. The climax was splendidly 
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worked up, and again a scene of delirious applause closed the 
proceedings. The second act did not carry me into such 
ecstacies. ‘‘ Waldweben” has been better given by our or- 
chestra. It was impossible to give the subdivided string parts 
with so small an orchestra, comparatively speaking ; the dra- 
gon, terrible in appearance, was yet more so in its singing, and 
evidently endeavored to kill ‘‘ Siegfried” by singing at him in 
hideously false progressions. The forest bird also gave some 
remarkable gasps and intonations. The last act, however, 
was entirely excellent, thanks to Seidl, Alvary and Lehmann, 
and the charming motives of the close (‘‘ Siegfried, Herrlicher 
Hort,” the ‘‘ Liebes entschluss,’”’ and the ‘‘ Friedensmelodie,”’ 
for example) were altogether perfect. 

‘*Die Gétterdimmerung” was not so great in all of its 
parts. Mr. Kalisch was not nearly as great as ‘‘ Siegfried” 
as he had been as ‘‘Siegmund.”’ He stood like a soldier on 
parade half the time, until one imagined ‘‘ Siegfried” to be an 
escaped private from some German regiment of infantry. He 
sang explosively and rather ferociously, only redeeming him- 
selt by a good rendering of his death scene. The public want 
more of Alvary and less of Kalisch as ‘‘ Siegfried.” It is said 
that a petition is being circulated asking the management to 
allow Alvary to take the part this week. I do not know 
whether Lehmann has signed it or not. 

Ofcourse here the great effects were the ‘* Funeral March” and 
the great finale by ‘‘ Briinnhilde.” I like Mr. Seidl’s reading of 
the march better than I do that of Mr. Gericke. There is 
wonderful virility and power in it. It does not do to refine 
this number too much. 

In Villa Wahnfried, at Bayreuth, last summer, I heard Ma- 
terna sing the finale of this opera under most exceptional 
Mottl was at the piano, Mrs. Wagner was 
turning the leaves. Scheidemantel had just been singing, 
Stavenhagen had been playing. Inspired by the surround- 
ings, Materna sang with a glory that I have not forgotten and 
I can say as highest praise that Lehmann’s 
It was a noble 


circumstances. 


never can forget. 
singing recalled that supreme performance, 
ending of a great work. 

‘‘Tannhduser” was given Saturday evening. The public 
will never discard Wagner’s earlier operas, whatever the com- 
After surmounting the difficulties of 


poser may have done. 
the trilogy with good success, I hoped that '‘ Tannhiduser’ 
would be child’s play to the company. Alas for the vanity of 
earthly hopes! The performance was altogether wretched. 
Lehmann did nobly with the part of ‘* Venus,” enlarged by 
Wagner's Parisian alterations ; but I confess that I like the 
scene better in its old state. Jager sang very badly. The 
ensemble beginning ‘‘O kehr zuriick du kiihner Singer” is 
to me one of the most attractive parts of the opera. It was 
irretrievably ruined. ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” on meeting his old com- 
panions, felt so badly that he could not keep to pitch any 
more. He had become a better man since leaving ‘‘ Venus,” 
but a much worse singer. 

The pilgrims sang in a manner that proved that good morals 
and good voices do not always go together. They must have 
kept it up all through the journey, for they sang just as badly 
on the return trip. The contest of the Minnesingers was 
something equally distressing, the contest seeming to be as to 
who should sing most out of tune and time. The prize ought to 
have been given to the ‘‘ Landgrave’”’ (Mr. Miihe), with ‘‘ Tann- 
hiuser” a good—or bad—second. I have no desire to dwell 
upon details ; it was a great pity that such a successful week 
shouldend sotamely. To-night there are two comic operas to 
be given for the first time in this city, ‘* Die Meistersinger ” 
and ‘‘ Said Pasha!” It may be wrong, but I am going to hear 
the former, and shall possibly prefer it even to the afore-** Said 
Pasha.” Louts C. Etson. 


The last of the series of Thomas concerts took 
place last Thursday afternoon at Chickering Hall. The fol- 
lowing program was presented : 

C. C. Converse 
Raff 
Saint-Saéns 


Overture, ‘Im Friihling” 
Symphony, ‘ Lenore”’......... ‘ 
Concerto No, 2,G minor $e decccvencces 

Mrs. Rivé-King. 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12... ; adaleebanads'sa 
Not a novel program, with the exception of the overture by 
Judge Converse, of Erie, who was alluded to by our musical 
contemporary as the ‘‘young American composer.” Mr. 
Converse is an amateur, and was at one time a pupil of Mos- 
cheles, Reinecke, Jadassohn, Papperitz and others in Leipsic, 
and his music has received the warmest praise from musicians 
and public. This overture is well written and well scored, 
and shows rather the hand of the practiced composer, when 
in reality Mr. Converse is an active man of affairs, being the 
president of the Burdett Organ Company, of Erie, Pa. Mrs. 
King always plays well, and one is tempted to add always 
plays the Saint-Saéns second concerto. The orchestra were 
in their customary fine form. This closes the series, which 
should have been better attended. The much talked of per- 
manent fund scheme has vanished into thin air, as the amount 
subscribed just about paid expenses. 

Mr. Richard Burmeister played at the concert of 
the St. Louis Musical Union, March 28, three Chopin and 
one Liszt numbers. Mr. Emil Waldauer conducted and Miss 
Jessie Foster was the soloist. 


The Beethoven String Quartet, of Detroit, gave 
its third and last concert March 28. Mathi!de Vet was the 
pianist and played the Mendelssohn G minor concerto. 


oeseccoke 








HOME NEWS. 


—Miss Judith Graves, a Detroit pianist, will give a 
piano recital Apri] 18 at Steinway Hall. 

——tThe Liebling Club, of Chicago, gave a concert 
April 4 at Kimball Hall. Miss Grace Hiltz and Josephine 
Chaterton were the soloists. 

“Nadjy” approaches its 250th performance at the 
Casino, with souvenirs in prospect for that occasion. Mean- 
while ‘‘ La Mexicana” has gone into rehearsal, which means 
that it will be ready in a month or so. 

Gus Kerker has taken up the baton as musical 
director at the Casino, and Rudolph Aronson may be con- 
gratulated. Since Mr. Kerker has occupied the conductor's 
chair ‘‘ Nadjy"’ goes with more life, animation and snap. 

A musical soirée was given by the pupils of 
Miss Emma Schubert, March 30, in Philadelphia. Miss 
Florence Schubert, a promising and talented young pianist, 
played a nocturne by Chopin and a valse by Moskowski ina 
very artistic manner. 

We again remind our readers that to-night Mr. 
Henry Holden Huss gives his concert at Steinway Hall, 
Ella Earle Toedt, Miss Emily 
Bergner and Mr. F. 
compo- 


with the assistance of Mrs. 
Winant, Miss Maud Powell, Mr. F. 
Dulcken. The program is composed entirely of 
sitions of Mr. Huss. 

——At a concert of sacred music to be given in 
Chickering Hall, on April 15, by the choir of St. Stephen's 
Church, aided by William Ludwig and the Van der Stucken 
orchestra, Mr. Frank G. Dossert’s new mass in E minor and 
Rheinberger’s concerto for organ and orchestra will be per- 
formed for the first time in concert. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Metropolitan Opera House was held in the assembly room of 
that building last Friday afternoon, for the purpose of electing 
thirteen directors, The only thing of importance done during 
the meeting was the election of ex-Secretary of the Navy 
William C. Whitney in place of Vice-President Morton. The 
board, as now constituted, is composed of James A. Roose- 
velt, George Henry Warren, Luther Kountze, G. G. Haven, 
William K. Vanderbilt, William H. Tillinghast, Edwin Iselin, 
Robert Goelet, George Peabody Wetmore, Edward Cooper, 
Henry G. Marquand, George N. Curtis and William C. 
Whitney. 

—tThe Balfe Musical Club promises to become a 
public benefactor, Its members have decided to petition 
the Board of Aldermen and citizens generally to abolish 
the gutter bands who torture the ears of the long suffering 
public at all hours of the day. About four hundred and sixty 
of these strolling musicians are said to have arrived here last 
week, and they not only interfere with legitimate musi- 
cians, but also create prejudice in the minds of the people 
against the melodious strain; of trumpets, horns and trom- 
bones, The members of the club say that in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and San Francisco the gutter bands have 
been abolished. 


With Wagner's Kaisermarsch the sixth and final 
concert of the present season of the Philharmonic Society, of 


ER. 





Brooklyn, came to an end last Saturday evening in the | 


Academy of Music. 
his thanks for the long continued 
enthusiastic audience for the rendering of Beethoven’s Pastoral! 
symphony, No, 6, and Wagner’s *‘ Ride of the Valkyries,” 
which was received with especial favor. The program was 
arranged by request. The dates for the concerts next season 
are: Concerts, November 9, December 14, January 18, Febru- 
ary 15, March 15, April 19; rehearsals, November 8, Decem- 
ber 13, January 17, February 14, March 14, April 18. 


Theodore Thomas had repeatedly to bow | 
applause of the large and | 
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‘*Dovetta” after mature deliberation and after hearing the 
opinions of others capable of judging its worth. Mr. Hoyt is 
at work on the scenery, which will represent parts of Washing- 
ton, Arizona and New Mexico, Messrs. Harry Brown, 
Joseph Linde, W. S. Rising, William Robinson and Frank 
David and the Misses Fatmah Diard, Rose Leighton, Hattie 
Delaro, Ruby Stuart and Pauline Markham have been secured 
for the production. The chorus of the Duff Opera Company, 
now in Philadelphia, has aiso been engaged. 

——The cable announced last Monday that the Rev. 
Sir Frederick Arthur Gore Ouseley, Bart., is dead. He was 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford, and com- 
posed much church music. He was sixty-three years old. 

Dr. Carl Martin, the basso, is engaged to sing the 
‘* Creation” with the Orange Mendelssohn Union, April 29, 
Haydn’s ‘‘ Spring” and ‘‘ The Woman of Samaria,” at Stam- 
ford, May 7; Elmira Music Festival, May 10; ‘‘ Elijah,” at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
Mozart Club, May 15, and ‘‘Judas Maccabeus,” and other works 
at the Plattsburgh (N. Y.) Music Festival, May 22, 23 and 24. 

The papers last Friday contained the following 
notice: ‘‘ Chief Justice McAdam, in the City Court yesterday, 
denied an application for an order vacating an attachment 
against the property of Campanini, the tenor. The attach- 
ment was granted in the suit of the Lincoln National Bank 
against Campanini, on a note for $1,000 given by the latter to 
Howard Carroll last summer, and which subsequently came 
into the bank’s possession. Insupport of the application it 
was urged that Campanini had no property in this country.” 

In this matter Mr. Campanini’s counsel is out with the fol- 
lowing card: ‘‘In most of the morning papers appeared an 
article on the case of the Lincoln National Bank against Cam- 
panini, stating the denial of the motion to vacate the attach- 
ment, and saying ‘it was urged that Campanini had no prop- 
erty in this country.’ In justice to Mr. Campanini I desire to 
state that the motion was made on the papers on which the at- 
tachment was granted on the ground of their insufficiency, 
and on no other ground. 

‘* FRANKLIN BIEN, counsel for Italo-Campanini. 
‘* New York, Friday, April 5, 1889.” 

——QOn Sunday last two charity concerts were given 
at Steinway Hall by the united German singing societies of 
New York for the benefit of said societies’ hospitals. About 
four hundred singers assisted in both the afternoon and even- 
ing concert, Mr. H. Bauer being the conductor on both occa- 
sions, handling the orchestra under his baton quite skillfully. 
The so-called united singing societies consisted of quite a 
number of less known glee clubs, each generally averaging 
about twenty-five singers. Under the circumstances their 
singing did not quite come up to the high standard set by the 
German Liederkranz, Arion and similar large societies, still 
they acquitted themselves quite creditably, and in their prize 
singing some of them did remarkably weil. The concerts 
were arranged with a good deal of skill, and the programs 
showed no less than fifteen pieces in the afternoon and six- 
teen pieces for the evening. 

Of soloists there appeared in the afternoon concert Miss 
Emilie Miiller, of whose fine piano playing we had occasion 
to speak a few weeks before. She on this occasion played a 
Chopin ‘‘ Polonaise” in a masterly manner, eliciting much 
applause and being called out several times, 

A young violinist, named Franz Wilczek, but a few weeks 
in the country, played the ‘‘ Hexentanz,” by Paganini, very 


| finely. 


Miss Rosa Lindh, the contralto who recently traveled all 
over the country, taking the contralto parts in the operatic con- 


certs of Miss Emma Juch, also appeared and sang ‘‘ Nacht- 


| 
| 


zauber,” by Hauptmann, with a violin obligato, by Franz 
Wilczek. This proved the gala number of the matinée. Miss 
Lindh’s rich, powerful contralto voice, together with her cor- 


The newly organized Palestrina Choir will give | rect pure intonation and fine phrasing, calling forth tumul- 


their first concert at Chickering Hall on Monday evening, the 

2gth inst, for which occasion Mr. Caryl Florio has selected the 
following most interesting program : 
Part First. 

Orlando de Lasso 

Old English 

..+..-Orlando de Lasso 


Madrigal, ** Matona, Lovely Matona !” 
Part song, ‘* Once I Loved a Maiden Fair” 
Magnificat, for pit volees <i... i. Ua. eS 
String quartet 

Beethoven String Quartet. 
Madrigal, ‘* Fair Cedar Tree” 
Choral motet, ‘* Now is Christ Risen”’ 
String quartet 


Palestrina 
plaveensevess J. M. Bach 


Beethoven String Quartet. 
Part song, *‘ Where are You Going to, My Pretty Maid? ”.. A. J. Caldicott 
Part SECOND. 


Missa Papae Marcelli, for six voices .. Palestrina 


The American comic opera “ Dovetta” will be 
given for the first time at the Standard Theatre on April 22. 
Rehearsals for the opera have already begun, and continue 
daily. Mrs, E. Marcy Raymond, the composer of the music 
of ‘* Dovetta,” has had it played at her Fifth-ave. residence to 
a number of her friends and musical celebrities, and as she 
appears happy over the forthcoming production their criti- 
cisms must have been very favorable. Miss Betsy Bancker is 
said to have written the libretto, in collaboration with Mr. 
Raynaud. Mr. Duff, who is staging the opera, is anxious to 
deny the printed stories to the effect that Mrs. Raymond gave 
him $10,000 to accept the work, He says he accepted 





tuous applause and an encore, 

The evening concert, which, like the afternoon concert, was 
crowded with an appreciative, enthusiastic audience, besides a 
number of mass choruses and prize songs, brought as soloists 
Miss Marie Maurer, contralto, and Miss Louise Veling and 
Miss Katie Preuss, pianists. Miss Maurer, who sang No. 9 of 
the program, namely, ‘‘ Fatima,” by C. M. von Weber, and 
‘*O Jugend, O Schéine Rosenzeit,” by F. Mendelssohn, also 
sang an extra number, No. 3 on the program, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the sudden indisposition of Miss Jeanne Franko. 
She excelled all her former efforts in the splendid rendition of 
all three pieces, and was called out several times by the 
delighted audience. 

Miss Katie Preuss played ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 6, 
by Liszt, quite creditably, and Miss Louise Veling, of whose 
masterly piano playing we have several times made mention 
heretofore, played No. 6 the program, ‘‘Scherzino 
Canzonatura,” by Hans von Biilow, and ‘Casta Diva,” by 
Rudolph Hasert. She played both pieces with such dash 
that she fairly carried off the honors of the evening, and was 
again and again encored by the enthusiastic audience. 

Altogether both concerts were very creditable ones and 
must have netted quite a sum for the charitable purpose, as 


on 


...-Boito has written the libretto of an opera called 
‘* Farnese” for the Italian composer Palumbo. 
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Mexican Correspondence. 
No 


( en GANT? 11, Mexico, March 27, 1889. 


Editors Musical ( 


| 


I send you by same mail three original compositions by 
Mr. Villa Nueva entitled : 


1. Danza ** Something to Fish.”’ 


rin . ai 4 ‘ shy >”? 

[ is to-day my agreeable task to write about | 2 Danza. * And why? 

: ; . | 3. Danza ..“* Oh 1a la.” 

the talented sisters Joran, who have been staying here a | 

yuple of months, fulfilling public and private engagements They are types of the Mexican danza, a dance, to my 

Miss Lula Joran, a tall, fine looking blonde, is a pianist of mind, invented for the special benefit of lovers; you move 
nerit, has a large repertory and poetic interpretation. around slowly and once in a while ‘‘chaine anglaise” with 

Miss Elise Joran, the youngest, fifteen years old, has a | S0me other couple. Kindly review these compositions at your 
great future before her as a pianist; already has a nice reper- | Convenience, 
tory, faultless memory and a strikingly round touch. | Iam always pleased to get THE MusicaL Courier, as read- 

Miss Pauline Joran, a young lady of some eighteen sum- ing accounts of fine concerts will be the only musical treat 
mers, is apparently the favorite of the public, and I beg to | here for some months to come. Yours truly, 
inclose one of her photos, which I should thank you to publish. ConraD RHAU. 

Miss Pauline received her first instructions on the violin México, FEBRERO 20 DE 1884, 
from Mr. Charles Goffrie, of San Francisco, a pupil of Ernst, | dlas nueve de la noche, en punto 

d stuc also with \ Losewal likewise Sz TT. aks ale " 
an tudied al with Ir. Rosewald, likewise of an | CONCIERTO EN EL CASINO ALEMAN. 
Francisco Che fair violinist has a splendid technic, fau!tless | 

cn oe 
intonation, and, endowed with a great poetic feeling, produces 
, PROGRAMA 

a fu arge and round tone. Yet | find that she slides—z. ¢., | 
howls a little too much, a fault of her teacher of the old PRIMERA PARTE 
school no doubt \ few years with Joachim would advance | Rondo, op. 73, two pianos ..Chopin 
her to rank among the foremost lady violinists. Misses Elisa y Paulina Joran. 

On the 18th inst. these ladies gave a farewell concert at the |" Rigoletto,” aria. ........---sseeseeseeereeeseeeeererseneeeees --Verdi 
‘ rt : y ; I} , oe Miss Virginia Rigfees: 

ationa veatre to an audience such as lave never Delore wit- Suite, violin y piano ..Fr. Ries. 


1 at any musical entertainment her They were assisted 


| 


by s Galvan, called the ‘* Little Patti,’’ and a scratch orches- 
t who at times played horribly. The piano numbers were 
faultlessly played by the Misses Lula and Elise, though ham- 
pered by the bad orchestral accompaniment. 

Miss Pauline was at her best in the Spanish dances by 
Sarasate, after which she played as an encore the popular | 
mazurka by Musin 

Paganini’s famous ‘‘ Moses,” with variations on the G string 


a Ovide Musin, was played with fine technic, but also lost 


of its beauty through bad orchestral accompaniment. 
Miss Galvan made 


| Aires Bohemios, violin y piano 


nclose program for your perusal. a | 
at hit in the aria from ‘‘ Dinorah,”’ and was repeatedly 
, 

The Misses Joran, after a tour through the provinces, will | 
go back to the States, and you will no doubt hear of them in| 
New York. Prior to their coming here, they made a very | 

essful tour in Australia. 

No more good concerts and opera here for the present, but | 
us a set-off we are enjoying Shakespearian plays and others in | 
Italian, by the eminent actor Mr. Emanuel, assisted by Miss | 
Virginia Reutter ; then they will go to London after their en- 
gagement here, and perhaps stop in New York on the way to 
Europe ce 


| van los pete Julio Ituarte y Gustavo E 


| Scherzo, 


a, Preludio 
4, Romance 
, Scherz 
Misses Paulina y Lula Joran 
Dos rr odias 
‘Le Sentier Per rdu,”’ 
ae ‘Quand je me mire dans tes yeux.” 

Miss Virginia Galvan. 
piano : ..Chopin 
Miss Lula Joran 
olin, violoncello 

Andante y final 
Misses Elisa y Paulina Joran y Mr 


Trio, piano, vi 


Luis David 


SEGUNDA PARTE, 


Polonesa, two pianos * . : 
Misses Lula y Paulina Joran 
. .Sarasate 
Misses Paulina y Lula J ran 


Campa 





Chicago Correspondence. 
APRIL 6, 1889. 

HE New American Opera Company opened a two weeks’ 

season at the Columbia Theatre last Monday evening. Owing tothe 

illness of Mr. Chas. Bassett, Verdi's *‘ Masked Ball,” announced for the first 

representation, could not be given, and ‘** Il Trovatore’’ was substituted at a 

late hour. The repertory for the week has further included ‘* Faust,’ 

** Maritana,” ** Lucia” and the ** Bohemian Girl.”” Mr. Castle was obliged 

to sing all the principal tenor roles until Friday evening, when Mr. Bassett 

had sufficiently recovered to appear in ‘“* Lucia,”’ though still showing the 

effects of his indisposition, At the Saturday matinée Miss Fannie A. 

Meyers, of this city, formerly with the Kellogg troupe, appeared with the 
company as ** Siebel’’ in ‘* Faust.”’ 

The weakest point o: the company lies in its sopranos, none of whom are 
possessed of sufficient ability to entitle them to the prominent positions 
which they occupy at the head of such an organization. The company, as a 
whole, is hardly up to the required standard, though several of the princi- 
pals possess decided merit. Naturally, the lighter works were done the 
best, though none of the presentations were deserving of high praise. The 
orchestra is of fair size and has done some good work, The chorus like- 
wise, ‘but some of its performances were wanting in the desired finish. 
Occasionally one chorus would be given with spirit, and the next in a per- 
functory sort of way. A great improvement will be required before the 
company can take rank as a good “‘all round’’ organization. 

Tuesday evening the Chicago Musical College gave its closing faculty 
concert for the present season. Thursday Count G. B, Contin gave a piano 
recital at Weber Hall, which was an affair of but slight importance. The 
Count seems deficient in those qualifications which might enable him to rank 
as an artist, and chose to avoid by altogether omitting difficult movements in 
works which his program announced. Monday afternoon Mr, Walter Dam- 
rosch begins at Central Music Hall his series of lecture recitals upon the 
**Nibelungen."” Tuesday evening the American Conservatory undertakes a 
concert of American compositions at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 


| with a program which, in the interests of native work, would seem worthy of 


. Mendelssohn | 


Saint-Saéns | 


Campa | record: 









. { Sonata, op. 77 (Gmale):..... 2.000. ceccces . Dudley Buck 
Organ.. 1 Twilight ND: ccccgsecgisdeoseuseueeh Harry Rowe | Shelley 
*He was a Prince"’ *, Lynes 
| Songs... ** Seven Times Four” VF. A. Porter 
Bourée (D major).. - Arthur W. Thayer 
>; * Dream After the Ball,” from ‘ * Soliloquies” .... ....S. 3, Pratt 
Piano .. Melodie, op. No, 
cag ~ Meal saber, 7o0a sn Lasepel) wsememee Pi. ceows Arthur Bird 
Scéne Humoresque, SP OO, TED s Goce seccccce 5 
Doteer TN OS ace cick ovbses-cdobeanete bee .. «+++Frederick W. Root 
WI, TEE 5 onc ccconccdn neds ned sak onesesaan, 66600 agena 6084 J. A. West 
| Songs ~~ violin and ’cello obligato— 
** Dor ; etauee espace sedeutic t . F 
ME scons Me El cola 4 penne acter .++++.Ethelbert Nevin 
From “ First Modern $ ite,”’ op. ro. } 
Presto. Andantino and allegretto, . 
Piano .. ** Per Amica Silentia lunae.”’....... Pp ssseesE. A, MacDowell 
PROROEOE. ocr ccdscs cess ccccescccuts 
Vicionsoa, IS «5 ns hd oewhne P, C. Lutkin 
S. §“ A Violet in Her serer's Hair ”’ B, Campbell 
OngS-- | Had I My Choice’’.. . N. Shepperd 


* Dinorah,”’ Vals de la Sombra Meyerbeer 
Miss Virginia Givin. 
| Concierto, ir tiempo -. Hummel 
Miss Elisa Joran. 
** Two Bailes Htingaros,” piano 4 manos, violin y cello Brahms 
Misses Joran and Luis David 
Uiss Virginia Galvan es discipula del Mr. Testa 
ra. —Se han prestado amablemente 4 acompafiar 4 Miss Virginia Gal- | 





Song, “* The Capture of Bacchus” P Sate --Dudiey Buck 
Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, op § A . Arthur Foote 
Part 3, Adagio Molto, Part 4, Allegro’ Commodo. .... ....:..... eos 
Monday and Tuesday evenings Moriz Rosenthal gives a couple of recitals, 
the last in America, at Central Music Hall. LOHENGRIN. 








.Aibl, in Munich, has just published a complete 
instructive edition of all of Hans von Biilow’s piano studies, 
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BEHR PIANO 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED A — 


GOLD MEDAL, 


The 


—AT THE — 


First Award of Merit, 


MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The Award was made January 31, 1889, 





Extract from a Letter received from Mr. W. P, HANNA, of Melbourne, who represented the BEHR PIANO at the Exposition: 


MELzourNE, February 19, 1889. 


| must compliment you on the way these two Pianos have stood this climate; they are in as perfect condition as when they 


left the factory, and they have been more exposed than any other Pianos in the Exhibition, and a good many of the other Pianos 


Organs are 


Ss 


j 
ana 


much the worse for being in the building, or I may say for being in Australia. 


My place in the Exhibition was 


right against the side of the building, and the side and roof are of corrugated iron, and the sun had full sweep on the side and roof 


of the building all the afternoon, and it was very like an oven a good part of the time, but it had not the least effect on the Pianos. 
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Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 








The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 
Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 
DupLey Buck, PaoLo Giorza, 
Apert R. Parsons, Currorp A. SCHMIDT, 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY, Cuas. Roperts, Jr., 
SamugEL P. WARREN, | L. A. Russet. 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
§@ Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of THe 
Musicar Courter, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
Wo trsoun, 331 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


free on application, 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Concerts, Piano Recitals anc Piano Instruc- 
tion, Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hail. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist. 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co 
25 Union Sq., «1238 W. 14th St, 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, , New York. 


Musical Director. 


Catalogue mailed 





New York 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East Srst St., 


» New York. 


A. W. LILIENTHAL. 


Instrumentation and arrangements of every descrip 
tion madeaspecialty. Violin, Harmony, and Orches 
tration taught. References, if desired. Address 
ew Pro eapess Place, near arst St. and ad Ave., New 

° 





Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert Pianist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citais; also a limited number %f Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and anes Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New York 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert ana Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East rgth Street; or 
residence, 137 West agth Street, New York. 

MMe. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TEacuer, 
219 East } agth Street, New York 











MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruct 
No. 18 7 Place 


MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 


ow of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 











CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near orst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
aowey Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
aas East 81st Street, New York. 


PAULINA WEISS, 


Hica Soprano, 


Returned from abroad, and begs o announce 
that she is open for Operatic and Concert engage- 
ments. Will take Beet in Vocal Culture. 

Address 227 Street, New York City. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


VioLonceLLo Virtuoso. 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address s50 Irving Place. 




















CLIFFORD A, SCHMIDT. 


Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl 
Orchestra. Cozxcerts and Instruction. 
Address Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. 


Pupil of Marchesi. 
Apply from 1:30 to 2 
ork. 


From Vienna. 


Operatic and Concert Singing. 
P. M,, at 130 East 5th street, New 


LUKSCH, 


Instruction in 


Tarver & PINKELAANK 











NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 


Music Publishers and Importers. 


as, Oratorios, 


—»>—_—_ 
Novello’s Original Octavo Edition of 


Cantatas, Masses, Glees, 


Madrigals, 


Part 


‘ongs, 


Duos and Songs, Anthems, Church Services, Chant 
Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 


Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 
Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSICAL PRESENTS and 


SOHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 


PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 


SACRED MU 


SIC WITM LA'TIN WORDS. 


Also a full line of Publications Of other English, German and French Houses. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS, 


idited by Dr. 


The Pianoforte.—E. Paue r. 
TheRudiments of Music. 
TheOrgan.— Dr. Stainer. 
TheHarmonium, —King Hall 
Sing ing.—A. Rande sooger 

veech in Song. ~ 2 Ellis.. 
Masical Forms.- kt. Pauer. 


. H. Cummi 


ll PAGE 


Harmony.—Dr. Stainer. . 
Counterpoint.—Dr. Bridge 
Fugue.—James Higgs ena 
Scientific Basis of Music.—Dr. Stone 
Double Counterpoint.— Dr, Bridge. 
Charch Choir Training.— Rev. Troutbeck 
Plain Song.— Rev. T. Helmore 

. Instrumentation.—£. Prout 


FEES ee ms 


7. The Violin,—Berthold Tours..... 

. Tonic Sol-Fa.—J. Curwen. . 

. Lancashire Tonic Sol-Fa.—James Green 
. Composition.— Dr. Stainer 

‘ Musical Terms.—Stainer and Barrett 
2. The Violoncello.—Jules de Swert. 

23. Two-Part Exercises.—James Gree nwood. 
. Double Seales.— Franklin Taylor 

. Musical Expression.— Mathis Lussy 

}. Seventy Solfeggi for Class Singing, by 
three parts, each. 


PBERTEE 


i 
= 


BEBE 


85 


. The Cornet.—H. Bre 


. Musical Dictation. “= ~4 F. L. Ritter 


Ses 


Any of the above may be had strongly bound in boards, price 25 cents each extra. 


- Organ Accompanime nt of the Choral Service. 


STAINER. 


ngs. 


;. The Elements of the Beautiful in Music.—F. Pauer. 


wood, 


Florence z 


Dr. G. F. 


4. Marshall, $1.50, or in 


Bridge... 


LISTS AND CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


Trios, 


~PIANOS,- 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
TION CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridge: 1 History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rree on 
application. 


20th SEASON. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce rent, 








Philadelphia, 





5073 Main Street, ' Germantown. 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS given in all 
branches of Music. Terms: 7.50 to $30.00, 
INSTRUCTORS : 
C. PLAGEMANN 
Miss BOICE E, 
HAKER, 
SOWER, 
DAVIS 
RUTHRAUFT 
SMITH, 
SUTOR, 
WILLIAMS, 
& J. TIERS 


12 ’. GILCHRIS 
: | PASQUALE RONDINELLA, Mrs. W 
every two weeks in our own Music 


ymcerts given 


1139 pupils in attendance last season 


For Illustrated Circulars apply to 


RICH. ZECKWER, Director. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 
21 E. 17th St. (8 doors W. of Broadway), NEW YORK. 





UNITED 


F. L. 


MANUFACT 


URED BY 


STATES ORGAN. 


RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 

FACTORY, 61, 68, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


LC. HARRISON, 








CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


aa ANDoe 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SEMINARY, 


At Berlin, Germany. ITO. Bla Potsdamer Str. 


Proprietor and Director, XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Royal Prussian Professor, Court Pianist. 


Commencement of the Fall Semester, 


4 and § P. M. 


October I. 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA 


Imp. and Royal Court Pianist, 


Pupils received daily between 
Good board and lodging at reasonable price to be had in the Conservatory 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., « 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


IPE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 








Building and immediate neighborhood. 
PRACTICE 


THE VIR LL cn 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of ieces 
than is possible by any ‘other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the creadful 
annoyance of ‘‘Piano Drumming.’’ and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe: - 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00 ; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 

Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 

18 East 17th Street, New York City. 


Branch Office, Room 682, Hotel Boylston Boston, Mass. 
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OSCAR BRANDSTETTER, 


Music Engraver and Printer, 


In LEIPSIC, Germany. 





Large establishment, with all the modern technical improve- 
ments and a large staff of first-class artists. 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. 


ie Specimen of Printing and Title Litvageugty, as well 


as price list and other particulars, 





will 
be sent free on application. 
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& THE 


The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


4738. 


No. 








Subscript on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH. 
Three Months .... 20,00 Nine Months. ..... ... ...860.00 
Six Months.. 40.00 | Twelve Months..... . 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL to, 1889. 





Marc A. BLUMENBERG. Orto FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 


I. 

advance. 
EX. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 
conduct their business. 

III. Their papers consequently have no income, no 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 
HW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 


that class have no value to advertisers. 





OT everybody is as lucky as W. A. Kimberly, of 


the New England Piano Company, who tells us 


N 


that Mr. Scanlan has presented him with $50,000 of the 


$200,000 stock of the New England Piano Company, 
f New York. 
- 

HE excavations and foundations for the new addi- 

tion to Strauch Brothers’ action factory on Tenth- 
ave. have been completed, and work on the new four 
story building will now progress very rapidly. The 
addition will be an extensive building in itself. 

HE elaborate styles of uprights made by C. C. 


Briggs & Co., of Boston, which have attracted so 
much attention lately, are the work of artistic designers, 
and the broken 


machine work 


surface is all hand carver's work, not 
Orders for these remarkable styles are 


constantly increasing. 


V 


on the ground floor of their large factory building, cor- 


PIANO COMPANY, of Boston, are 


Boston 


OSE & SONS 


about to open another retail wareroom in 


ner of Washington and Waltham streets. The new store 
will be very large, and 75 to 100 pianos will be displayed 
for sale. The two warerooms will keep the company 
busy in their retail departments. 


this 
with the issue of 


ol 
Al 


mere we ask the trade 


NCI 
issue of THE Musi COURIER 


ast Saturday's alleged music trade papers and with next 
We present to our read- 


to compare 


Saturday's issue of the same. 
ers this week an unusual budget of news and informa- 
tion, which has never before been published, which 
we have secured by our usual untiring efforts and pre- 


the most cogent manner and commenting on the hap- 
penings of the week, as is our custom and as is our 
privilege, being the editors of the only music trade pa- 
per published. Now, watch the other papers which will 
perhaps appear next Saturday, and see the same old 
game of copying our news, with the exception of news 
about the stencil. 


ESSRS. HAINES BROTHERS announce that they 
will remove their factory to their new plant in 
Harlem about the 15th of this month. One of their 
large uprights (Style 12) will be used at the lowa State 


Music Teachers’ Convention, to be held at Mount 
Pleasant, la., on May 7. 
NEWMAN BROTHERS, of Chicago, 


ESSRS. 

M have suffered another inconvenience by fire, which 
will cause a delay in their business of at least ten days. 
They were fully insured, but the amount of damage has 
not been ascertained. A new catalogue of organs made 
by the above mentioned concern has just appeared, 
showing all their new styles. Mr. Haynes, their repre- 
sentative here, has been doing a large trade. 


- 

TELLE & SEELEY, of Scranton, Pa., whose copart- 
S nership notice was published some months ago in 
this paper, opened their warerooms last Thursday, with a 
piano recital by Teresa Carrefio. The wareroom is 
98x32 and one of the handsomest in the State. The 
firm represent the Weber, Lindeman, Krakauer and New 
England pianos, and the Carpenter, Clough & Warren 
and Palace organs, and wiil do a large trade. 

LMOST a month ago there was passed by the Legis- 
A lature of the State of New York an act, which 
was incorporated in the Penal Code, making it a misde- 
meanor, a penal offense, punishable by fine or imprison- 


meni, or both, to make, sell or keep on sale stencil 
This is a law now in force. 


pianos or organs. 

Up to the time of our going to press there has not 
appeared in any of the so-called trade papers a single 
syllable concerning the matter. They have not had suf- 
ficient enterprise or even common sense to report the 
event, nor to comment upon it at all. And yet it is one 
of the most important occurrences of the year. That 
this is true will be proven even more conclusively by 


the future action of THE MUSICAL COURIER in the 
matter. 
What is the matter with our so-called contem- 


poraries? Are they so firmly within the grasp of the 
stencillers, whom they have been upholding for years, 
that they cannot come out now and make a fair, frank 
statement of the case? 

It is difficult to subtract anything from something 
that is valueless, but we cannot refrain from again call- 
ing to the fact that the so-called trade 
journals, outside of the only trade paper, THE MUSICAL 
CourIErR, have not the sense, the newspaper enterprise, 
or the nerve to come out and publish the absolute news 
of the day. 

Most of the editors of these papers have their returned 
checks and protested drafts in the safes of the stencil- 
lers, and are therefore not only under moral, but also 
under financial obligations to the stencillers. And yet 
| they should publish the news, although it makes very 
| little difference, as everybody in the trade reads THE 
| MUSICAL COURIER. 


attention 








A LETTER FROM DR. HANS VON 
BULOW. 


——__g——__—___— 


HE Knabe pianos, which I did not know before, have 
been chosen for my present concert tour in the 
United States by my impresario and accepted by me 
on the recommendation of my friend Bechstein, ac- 
quainted with their merits. Had I known these pianos 
as now I do, 1 would have chosen them by myself, as 
their sound and touch are more sympathetic to my ears 
and hands than all others of the country. 
Dr. HANS von BULOw. 
New York, April 6, 1889. 
Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. 





To 


sent it in the most readable form, saying a great deal in 
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Charter Granted and Organization to be Com- 
pleted this Week. 





HE New England Piano Company is incorporated 
T under the laws of the State of Maine, chiefly be- 
cause under the laws of Massachusetts no shares for less 
than $100 par value can be issued, by force of which 
Mr. Scanlan’s very object and purpose would be de- 
feated, for the interests which those of his workmen will 
have in the new corporation are based upon their ability 
to secure shares at the minimum figure of $10 each, 
which can be issued under the corporation laws of 
Maine and which can be paid off gradually, while under 
Massachusetts laws they must be paid in in full. 

Besides this inducement offered by the Maine laws 
they do not tax the capital stock, while under the Mas- 
sachusetts statutes the capital stock is taxed, together 
with any surplus, while in case of losses these are not 
considered; but the capital stock must be taxed in 
full, losses or no losses. 

The property of the New England Piano Company— 
visible, real or personal property—will be taxed as usual. 

The incorporation will be completed this week and 
the permanent officers elected. The New York house 
will have a distinct set of officers, some of which, no 
doubt, especially Mr. Scanlan, will also be officers of 
the Boston company. 

While we are about it we may as well put at rest some 
idle rumors that have been afloat in Boston, involving 
the names of Mr. Scanlan and his company as well as a 
renowned ecclesiastic. 

The rumor we refer to is to the effect that His Grace 
Archbishop Williams, of the diocese of Boston, had 
loaned Mr. Scanlan $100,000 and had taken shares in 
the New England Piano Company to the amount of 
$125,000 in payment of the loan and as an evidence of 
his confidence in Mr. Scanlan’s enterprise. 

There is just this much truth in the rumor, and it is 
all true except that Mr. Scanlan has never spoken to the 
Archbishop and has never had any communication of 
any nature with the Archbishop, and the latter would 
not know Mr. Scanlan if he met him. 

Mr. Scanlan has also never borrowed a cent or a cop- 
per from any priest or ecclesiastic, although when 
called upon by members of the priesthood who were 
out on charitable errands Mr. Scanlan would contribute 
his share to the charity. 

Mr. Scanlan bas sold pianos to priests and ministers 
and given them easy payments, for they all were men 
who had no cash to invest and could only purchase 
pianos on easy monthly installments. 

This and other rumors about Mr. Scanlan and the 
New England company cannot be traced to their 
sources, but are only gossip, which should not be en- 
couraged, but denied. 

Just as we go to press we learn that it is probable 
that Mr. Godfrey Morse, a prominent lawyer of Boston, 
will be president of the New England Piano Company, 
and Mr. Scanlan wil] be treasurer and general manager. 





RETURN OF WEBER. 


LBERT WEBER is back from his transcontinental 
trip, after having made some highly important 
business connections and disposing of a large number 
of pianos. Mr. Weber is full of energy and buoyancy 
and anticipates a very heavy trade in Weber pianos this 
His warerooms here are depleted of stock, and 
and wholesale demand for 





spring. 
there is a constant retail 
Weber pianos. 





N. Y. “SUN” EDITORIAL. 
— > 
ONDROUS in the quality of its sound, in its 
power and its resonance, and far surpassing all 
like instruments, is the American piano. We do not 
believe that Von Biilow is ever heard to the same ad- 
vantage in Europe, unless, as is indeed quite likely, he 
uses an American piano. We surpassall the rest of the 
world in mechanical and scientific workmanship, and it 
is no wonder that we make the most beautiful instru- 
ments. 








THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. Soi 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 

















SOHMER & CO., PAE. 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





ome NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 98S FIFTH AVENUE. 
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EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


‘THE STHRLUING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 








DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATEHS 


—AND— 


FIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 





THE KIRKWOOD 


PIANO AND ORGAN WAGONS. 


7 HESE WAGONS are designed especially for the Piano and Organ Trade: 
are made from select material and fully warranted; ARE VEKY 
STYLISH AND NICELY FINISHED; have our Patent Spring Attach- 
ment, which allows the springs perfect proce ose reby lessening the strain on 
the wheels— they als ate all jerking over of the springs etting loose fr 
the body. We guarantee tte " Attne chment as 
long as the vehicle may last under all cir- 
The Wagons hang low; body but 32 
the ground; are handy, light and 
strong ; will turn in small space, as the wheels cramp to 
1e reach. Each Wagon has seat and back trimmed with 
leather, and good quality of rubber top and storm apron, 
furnished with pole or shafts. Painted, gear, straw 
color : body, black and lettered in gold. Track «4 ft. 8 in., 
ise ordered, Price of Wagons and Organ Covers furnished on application. Weight, soo pounds. 
We manufacture these Wagons of heavier grade for city trade on appplication. 


THE KIRKWOOD WACON COMPANY, 


R. T. SPERRY, General Traveler, 
BLEIRA; Ne Xe 


umstances. 
inches from 
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DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 
BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


JAMES BELLAK. | Miss EMILIE LEICESTER, 
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1129 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RELIABLE CARPENTER On A 1s, 


BRATTLEBORO, 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


VT., U.S. A. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 
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J & G, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


79,000 
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"ONE & DURABILITY 





2 OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! ec, 


$415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. + 





NOW IN USE. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








A SWINDLE. 


> -——- 


HE following advertisement, published in last Sun- 
T day's New York “Sun,” constitutes a rank swindle 
upon that part of the public that-accepts Beatty’s state- 
ment as the truth and acts upon it: 


$500,000 


Washington, New-Jersey 


WORTH pia 
illustrated cata 


fortes and organs for sale; write for 
Address DANIEL F, BEATTY 


Organs, $15 and 


que 
Unparalleled opportunities. 
Beatty has no piano factory and no organ factory, 
fraud 


his 


and stencil and humbug. 


advertisements 


is now a downright 
Papers that help to disseminate 
should become acquainted with the condition of affairs. 


Phe 


to 


innocent public should not be placed in a position 


trade with such individuals as Beatty, no matter if 


other music trade papers transacted or now transact 


and thus make it 
were a member of the legitimate piano and organ trade. 


business with him, appear as if he 





Story & Clark Organ Company. 


Preface to the New Catalogue. 


| N presenting this, our latest catalogue, we do 
so with the specific purpose and intent of giving the 


public in general, and more particularly those who contem- 


plate the purchase of an organ, an insight into the ‘‘ mys- 
teries” of organ building, that they may, in a measure, so 
educate themselves as to be able to judge of the quality and 
onstruction of an organ 
We are firm believers in the axiom ‘* The best is the cheap- 
est." The opening up and settlement of the great Western 
try has transferred the wood working manufacturing 
entre of our nation from New England to Chicago, the 
nearest point to the forests of lowa, Indiana, I\linois, Wiscon- 
n and Michigan, and the greatest railroad centre of the 


world, from whence the manufactured produce can more 


readily be distributed to the consumers. 
[here has been quite a change in the condition and char- 
It is not so 


ter of organ trade during the last few years. 


spring rail holds all of the springs over the valves in place, 
and thus prevents any possibility of the latter becoming lcose; 
the sounding boards are coated with pure orange shellac, 
which is immeasurably superior to common varnishes. The 
valve slots are all black leaded, and the lengthened valve pins 
prevent any possibility of valves ever being misplaced. The 
keyboard frame rests on dowels, which, being end wood, pre- 
vents any possible chance of the change in dip of key, a mat- 
ter of vital importance, rendering the keyboard absolutely 
impervious to climatic changes. In the Story & Clark organs 
the best-of felt and leather is used, the mutes are all fitted and 
never sprung into position, each mute has three brass hinges, 
a virtue rarely tound ; the mutes are connected to the stop 
knob by pieces of maple in place of scrap rubber cloth, as is 
often done. 

Our tuners are of the most expert and highest priced in the 
country, and the voicing and tuning of our organs are un- 
excelled. Our reeds are made especially tor our own use, 
after patents and designs of our invention ; our bellows are 
especially constructed of three ply veneer; our anti-friction 
swell roller (patented) prevents any squeaking noise in using 
the swell. Our grand organ is as different from all others as 
it is vastly superior ; it opens all the mutes evenly, the same 
as the stop knobs open them, thus making the tone even and 
regular as it all stops were drawn. In the old style of grand 
organ, the slightest variance from mechanical proportions, 
however small, causes a discord. 

Our organs are so constructed that by the use of the patents 
and improvements above enumerated, and many others too 
numerous to mention here, thev are solid, strong and enduring, 
and they cannot by any ordinary usage become disarranged. 
Hence we give our most unqualified warranty. The wood is 
thoroughly seasoned ; the materials in every part are the best 
obtainable ; inventions securea to us by patents give solidity, 
stability and firmness, unknown to other instruments. The 
musical excellence is unsurpassed, and as to elegance and 
beauty of cases we challenge competition. 

Story & CLARK ORGAN COMPANY, 
Canal and Eighteenth streets, Chicago, III. 








Albany or Davenport? 
HE following announcement comes officially from 
Albany: 
The McCammon Piano Company, with a capital of $50,000, 
to manufacture, sell and rent pianos and organs, printing, pub- 
lishing and selliag music and the making of musical merchan- 
dise, was incorporated on April 4. It is to continue 20 
years, and the trustees are Edward McCammon, G. Dudley 
Van Viiet, Thomas W. Cantwell, Wm. H. King and Elmer 
Blair. The will the old 


ccrporation take possession of 





ng since the organ was purchased as a piece of fine furni- 
ture for country homes. Now, however, this country is grow- 
ng not only in population but in wealth and culture. The 
present generation of farmers’ children are as cultured and well 
brought up as their city cousins; the organ must present 
musical excellence in a high degree, its musical qualities are 
now called into action, where heretofore it was largely to be 
gazed at. Of necessity it must be mcre expensive, and this 
fact makes durability a needed quality. Then again styles 
and furniture have changed, and there is a desire among the 
better class of people to have everything in keeping with the 
prevailing mode, 

The Story & Clark Organ Company commenced business, | 


It is 
managed and controlled by practical men, in the full vigor of 


ilthough not under its present corporate name, in 1867, 


able position in the trade, and means to 
It 


Our factory is located in the very centre 


manhood, has an env 


1 it at all hazards. is a leader of innovations, and an 


ntroducer of styles 

he leading Western freight depots, our facilities for secur- 
ng lumber are unequaled, the factory is large and ample, our 
workmen the most skillful in their line, and our case designers 
ure artists of the highest order. The material used in the con- 


truction is the best obtainable, and the result of these varied 


ombinations the best organs made 

We are, in keeping with the well-known progressiveness of 
his institution, just introducing a number of new case de- 
signs, entirely doing away with the old styles, which, while 
they were gor enough when first introduced, are not in 
keeping with art furniture of to-day, yet they were so im- 


measurably superior to the line of designs used by an organ 


naking concern in Indiana that the said institution purloined 


them in their entirety, specifications, recessing, ornamenta- 
tion, &c, Yet, as compared with our present styles, they are 
intique but not old enough to make them valuable as anti- 
juities. In this connection we desire to give notice that we 


onsider our present case designs sufficiently attractive to de- 


erve protection, and any piracy will be thoroughly investi- 


rated in the courts and prosecuted without favor or considera- 
I n 

Our cases are all made of solid walnut, only the best French 
beveled plate giass is used in the mirrors, the cabinet tops are 
separable and can be taken off in order to facilitate moving, 
are arvistic 


and so in curvatures, recesses and workmanship 
that they are equally as artistic as a high priced wall cabinet 
exposed for sale in all art furniture stores. Illustrations else- 
where give the eye better description of these art organs than 
the most fluent pen could furnish. 
structed that every part of the internal mechanism can be 
reached easily and readily, so that the construction is practi- 
cally laid bare and the buyer can judge of the workmanship, 
jualities of material, and the various uses of the patented 


ippliances peculiar to the Story & Clark organ. The cases 


Our organs are so con- 


ire made in paneled sections, thus preventing any warping or 
splitting; pedals are nickel rimmed, lessening greatly the 
wear of the carpet, the stop knobs, as well as the stop names, 
are nickel, thus preventing the breaking and the falling out 
of the names and giving the whole a more artistic appearance. 





} 


Che 


action is the special pride of the manufacturers ; the solid 


McCammon piano manufactory on Broadway and North 
Ferry-st. 

On the strength of this information we reprint from 
the Davenport (Ia.) “Times,” an editorial that refers to 
McCammon: 

Piano Factory to be Fstablished Here. 

For some time there have been heard prophetic undertones 
of the establishment of a piano factory inthis city. It was acon- 
summation devoutly to be wished. Everybody wished it, of 
course, but few would take an active interest in promoting its 
introduction. 
ditions, the piano manufactory of McCammon, of Albany, N. Y., 
would be removed here. Mr. John Hoyt, the music dealer, is 
an old friend of the proprietor of the Albany establishment, 
and, ever interested in the prosperity of our city, saw a chance 
tor Davenport, and began a correspondence with Mr. McCam- 
mon, with a view of encouraging him to erect his plant here, 
at the same time offering him all the available pecuniary as- 
sistance at his command in organizing the works here. 

The scheme has now assumed a more promising shape, for 
the Business Men’s Association discussed the project at its 
meeting last night, and are already favorably disposed to bid 


It was understood that, subject to certain con- 


the piano works welcome to this city. 

The McCammon manufactory is one of the oldest of the 
kind in the country, having been established in Albany as 
early as 1851, and has always been a prosperous undertaking. 
The pianos turned out have always been in high favor with 
musicians. Its present capacity enables it to turn vut 20 
pianos weekly, and the demand is so pressing that the factory 
is behind with its orders. 

The plan now is to organize a company, with from $50,000 
to $75,000 capital, and establish the plant here. With $75,000 
capital, together with the plant and facilities already possessed 
by McCammon, a factory could be established which would 
turn out 40 pianos per week, thus giving employment to 200 
workmen. Perhaps there are few lines of business which 
could afford employment to so many men on so comparatively 
little capital. This would give us another impetus along the 
line of being a great manufacturing centre. As aninvestment 
it is most alluring, seeing that an investigation that was re- 
cently made by an expert of the Merchant’s National Bank of 
Albany, into the condition of the manufactory, elicited the 
astonishing discovery that the establishment in question has 
averaged during each of the past 40 years a profit of 38 per 
cent. on the capital invested. 

Should this project work itself out favorably from its pres- 
ent inchoate state, and be presented to the consideration of 


up eagerly. Already Messrs. John Ochs & Sons have offered 
to donate one or two acres in their addftion in the western 
part of the city, and will subscribe for stock besides. 








Piano Man Cone. 

YNN, April 5.—Asa F. Bird, in the piano and 
L organ business, 20 City Hall, this city, has left town, 
leaving behind him unpaid bills to the amount of $10,000 or 
$15,000, and disconsolate creditors who mourn their loss. 
Bird’s wife and son, Frederick W., have gone with him. 

One of his creditors is A. M. McPhail & Co., piano manu- 
facturers, at 630 Washington-st., Boston, to whom he owes 
$3,500 or $4,000, Bird secured the Lynn agency for the Mc- 
Phail piano for one year, agreeing to pay for pianos as fast as 
they were sold. As the months passed by Bird was short in 
his accounts, and the Boston house, becoming alarmed, de- 
manded a settlement, and Bird turned over numerous leases 
of pianos. For a brief period the Bird combination was re- 
lieved from excessive pressure at the hands of McPhail & 
Co,, and during this time the Birds conceived the idea of re- 
deeming the leases at the Boston house. Following out this 
idea Fred. Bird made a trip to 630 Washington-st., announced 
to McPhail that he had come to redeem the leases, proffering 
a check for $400. This very valuable piece of paper was 
diawn on the Marblehead Bank, but the special request was 
made that the check be held back for a day or two before de- 
positing. This was agreed to. Frederick returned to Lynn 
with the bundle of leases, and in due time the check went to 
Marblehead, but was immediately returned to McPhail with 
the startling announcement: ‘‘ No money on deposit.” 
Another of Bird's victims is Daniel Morris, manufacturer of 
the ‘‘ Morris” piano, Boston. Bird gave him a written state- 
ment that he was worth $12,000, 

Another firm interested in Bird is the New England Piano 
Company. Three or four money lenders in Lynn are victims 
and their losses are quite large. 

An old lady named Buck hired a room at Bird's house, 39 
Baker-st., and took her meals at the family table. The old 
lady was to dispose of a piece of property at Leominster, 
Mass., and, of course, Bird offered a willing hand to assist. 
He did assist, and $1,100 belonging to the Buck woman was 
soon in his possession, the old lady being made to believe that 
her money was safely invested where it would earn a “‘ splen- 
did return in the way of interest.” Several bits of interest 
money made their way to the old lady’s pocket. It was not 
long before interest stopped coming, and the $1,100 is not ex- 
pected ‘‘ until the robins nest again.” 

One of Bird’s acts was to buy out the C. B. Hunt & Co, Bay 
State piano and organ business, at 101 Bristol-st., Boston, and 
go to manufacturing. Notes were extensively used in this trans- 
action, Things began to geta little warm for Bird on Bristol-st., 
and the next move was to ship the machinery from the Boston 
factory to Auburn, Me., to an unoccupied building the towns- 
people were interested in, they to assist him in bringing a new 
industry to town by putting $1,000 to work in the new venture. 
The Auburn scheme was nipped in the bud apparently, as 
creditors shut the doors of the factory and on the machinery 
therein contained, pending a settlement. This move proved 
disastrous to many persons. 

Mr. Bird is said to be in Watertown, N. Y., and Mrs. Bird 
is said to be only a few miles out of Lynn. 





Ivers & Pond Factory. 
HIS isa view of the piano factory of the Ivers 
& Pond Piano Company, of Boston, since the comple- 
tion of the new addition. 

















The building is located in Cambridgeport, within a half 


hour's ride from the Boston warerooms. It has six stories 
and basement. The front is 300 feet and the depth 55 feet, 
making seven floors of 16,500 square feet each, or a total of 
near 3 acres of working room, 

It is a great piano factory and conducted on a model plan. 








—Mr. George Greer, of New Castle, Pa. (not George Green, 
as was printed in another trade paper and immediately copied 
by our contemporaries), who has been for many years identi- 
fied with the piano business in Southwestern Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohia, is, we are informed, about to retire entirely 
from the music trade and to devote himself to his other in- 





our citizens, there is little doubt but the stock would be caught 


terests. 
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Marvelous Instruments. 


Wilcox & White’s Pneumatic Symphony. 
E have reached an era in the development 
of automatic musical instruments in this country that 
will be remembered as the most active and the most fruitful of 
surprises in the history of these remarkable and wonderful 
productions of American originality and enterprise in that par- 
ticular field. 

The simple automatic instrument, the self playing organ, 
has been superseded by an instrument that should not be 
called automatic in the usual sense of that word, for the self 
playing organs now placed before the musical world by 
such firms for instance as Wilcox & White, of Meriden, Conn., 
are not merely automatic, in that they reproduce mechan- 
ically the musical compositions played by them, but with the 
appliances and improvements incorporated in them give to 
musical works what the human mind is expected to give to 
them—namely, expression—and while the simple, old style, 
self playing instrument only reproduced the notes of the 
instrument, the newly developed ones give to the com- 
positions dynamic effects and interpretation; that is to 
say, they reproduce, by means of various devices, not only 
changes in rhythmn and tempo, but also expression such as 
desired by the person who operates them, although it does 
not follow that he or she is able to perform upon either the 
piano or the organ. 

The Pneumatic Symphony organ, in addition to ,these fea- 
tures, has a distinct and separate manual or keyboard, upon 
which a player can accompany the composition played by the 
automatic action in the organ. 

In appearance this instrument of the Wilcox & White Com- 
pany is similar to a medium sized upright piano or an ordi- 
nary reed organ. A miniature keyboard of small air cham- 
bers and conductors is situated immediately back of the 
player’s manual, and over this passes a perforated sheet, 
which controls the action opening the reed valves and con- 
trolling the keys as if they were pressed by the fingers of an 
independent player. 

When the possibilities of such an instrument were appre- 
ciated, a stimulus was given to the perfecting of the roll 
perforations, by means of which the scope of the works 
to be played was’ extended. The improvements in the 
instrument and the "peculiar system of roll and roll per- 
forations were developed together the manufacturer 
of the latter was conveniently located at Meriden, and there- 
fore offered splendid opportunities for tests and experiments, 
so that now rolls are made with such numerous and varied 
perforations that there is no limit to the class or kind of mu- 
sical compositions that can be performed on the Pneumatic 


as 


Symphony. 

To enumerate them would be to equal the enumeration of 
musical catalogues of popular and classical compositions of 
kinds, for no matter whether a work was originally 
for a-single musical instrument or for an or- 
chestra, for the voices of both combined, it can 
be arranged so as to play it upon the Pneumatic 
Symphony, and if the player is skillful or understands the 
composition to play it with his accompaniment on the regular 
organ manual which forms part of the instrument. No matter 
whether it is ‘‘’'Way Down Upon the Suwanee River,” or a 
movement from a Beethoven symphony, or a Wagner over- 
ture, the Pneumatic Symphony reproduces it, and does so not 
merely automatically but with the composer's intentions re- 
peated in the form of expression, rhythm, &c. 

It is, therefore, possible for musical people to secure a treat 
in the shape of reproductions of old favorite works or new 
works inaccessible to them on account of the lack of a chorus 
or orchestra, or for many other reasons. Persons who find a 
delight in the pursuit of music, but who have had no oppor- 
tunity to receive an education, can, with the aid of the Pneu- 
matic Symphony, derive the greatest solace and satisfaction 
and also educate themselves in the higher forms of music if 
their taste runs in that direction, for all they need is 
a Pneumatic Symphony and the perforated rolls. It requires 
but little skill and no waste of time to become a competent 
operator, and such persons as are already accomplished as 
players can use both the automatic and the manual organ, and 
thus produce effects heard only in the large concert halls of 
the great cities. 

It is a great step in advance of anything of the kind that 
has been accomplished in Europe or America, and such firms 
as the Wilcox & White Company deserve strong encourage- 
ment from the musical press for the production of such an 
instrument as the Pneumatic Symphony. 


all 
written 
or 








Notice. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE COPART- 
nership heretofore existing between the undersigned, 
under the name of the Seaholm & Clark Piano Company, has 
this day been dissolved, the said A. W. Seaholm withdrawing 
from said firm and Charles H. Clark continuing the said busi- 
ness at the old stand. 
March 28, 1889. 
A. W. SEAHOLM, 
CHARLES H. CLARK, 
SEAHOLM & CLARK PIANO CO. 





Trade Notes. 


making special efforts to introduce their upright pianos, war- 
ranting them to every purchaser. One of their make was in 


—J.G. Ramsdell, of Philadelphia, was in Boston last week. | use last evening at the South Church entertainment, and gave 


—The Hardman piano is now controlled by the firm of M, 
Steinert & Sons, in all their territory. 


—Steve J. Owens, piano and organ dealer, Lancaster, Pa., | 
| known for 40 years lends confidence on the part of the pub 


| lic and strength to their guarantee. 
| in Boston, with branches in Kansas City and London, Eng- 


has removed to new and larger quarters. 


—Mr. Frank D. Abbott, the editor of Chicago ‘‘ Presto,” 
was in town last week visiting the Eastern trade. 


| well finished, while the tune is 


| 
—C. M. Loomis, of New Haven, has removed his business | 


to the large warerooms at 833 Chapel-st., in that city. 


—Leiter Brothers, of Syracuse, will remove on May 1 from | 


Salina-st. to new and large quarters in the Pike Block. 
—Mr. 5. M. Richards, traveling for Messrs. Newby & 


| he goes to fulfill a three years’ contract with the William Bell 
| Organ Company. 


Evans, is in town for a few days and reports business on the | 


road as fair. 
—The Schomacker Piano Company have opened a branch 


| about 75 pianos a month. 


house at No, 215 State-st., Chicago, under the management of | 


Mr. Justus Gray. 
—Mr. Laurence Bogert, for many years with Messrs. Wm. 
A. Pond & Co., has recently been given charge of their retail 
piano department. 
—Mr. Charles A. Jacobus, formerly with S. 


Brainard’s | 


Sons, of Cleveland, has come to this city, and will be found | 


in one of our sheet music houses. 
—Through an error in our types last week we were made to 


give the address of the Brown-Dinsmore Piano Company as | 
The number should be | 


1221 Cottage Grove-ave., Chicago. 


2221. 


| 
eg purchased the entire Cleveland bus1- 


—Mr. P. H. Powers, of the Emerson Piano Company, Bos- | 


ton, will remain South until] May 1. Mr. O. A. Kimball, of 
the company, was in New York last week. 
have orders booked for over 200 pianos. 

—The warerooms of B. Dreher & Sons, Cleveland, will be 
remodeled and enlarged, and the firm have leased an adjoin- 
fng building for the storage of pianos and organs. Business 
with the Drehers is booming. 

—The first bright ray of sunlight which has illumed the 
gloom into which Mr. William Steinway was cast by the re- 
cent death of his brother was the birth on Saturday at I 
o'clock of a daughter. Both mother and child are doing well. 

—We understand from E. H. Lansing, the piano cover man, 
that a trip he has just concluded through Maine and the Mari- 
time Provinces was very satisfactory, a marked improvement 
being noticeable among firms in St. John, N. B., and Halifax, 
N. S. 

—We are informed that Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. are 
under the necessity of securing temporary warerooms from 
Mayr until August next, as their new warerooms in the 
Methodist Book Concern Building will not be ready for occu- 
pancy until the latter time. 

—Among callers within the last few days was Mr. W. P. 
Van Wickle, who is the resident manager at Washington, 
D. C., of F. G. Smith’s branch house in that city. Mr. Van 
Wickle is a very competent salesman and manager, and con- 
sequently one of the rarities in the piano line. 

—Mr. H. Morgenstern, representing Messrs. Alfred Moritz 
& Co., of Dresden, Germany, the celebrated manufacturers of 
musical merchandise, sailed for home on Saturday last. Mr. 


that he did an excellent business while here. 


—The Marshalltown, Ia., ‘‘ Reflector’ makes the following 
anuouncement : 

The Lyon & Healy music house will remove April 1 to the 
room lately used by Waldo & Shannon, opposite Court 
House, their present one being entirely too small for their in- 
creasing business. Mr. Benjamin, their manager, says spring 
trade is booming already. 

—Mr. Frederick Brown, who will be connected with his 
brother, Jules Brown, of Jamestown, N. Y., in the new 
Brown-Dinsmore Piano Company, of Chicago, was in town 
during the past week making arrangements with the supply 
houses for actions, keys, &c. He left for Chicago on Satur- 
day, accompanied by Mr. Dinsmore, the capitalist of the con- 
cern, who, by the way, is the leading spirit in the Remington 
typewriter enterprise. 

—Articles of incorporation have been formed in Springfield, 
Ill., incorporating the following concerns : 

The Brown-Barron Piano Company, at Chicago, capital 
stock, $50,000 ; to manufacture, buy, and rebuild pianos and 
musical merchandise ; incorporators, Julius N. Brown, Ernest 
R. Barron, and E. F. Thompson. 

The Western Musical Weighing Company, at East St. Louis, 
capital stock, $200,000; to manufacture, sell, lease, and 
operate the ‘‘C, C, Clawson Automatic Musical Weighing and 
Printing Machines ;"’ incorporators, George G. Crosby, Levi 
Sternberg and Joseph Friedemann. 

—In referring to J. M. Starr & Co., the piano manufac- 
turers, the Richmond, Ind., ‘‘ Item” says: The Starr piano 
works are now busier than at any time in the history of piano 
building in Richmond, a fact upon which this city is to be con- 
gratulated. They are making a much finer instrument than 
is made anywhere else in the West and turning them out at 
the rate of 18 a week or 3a day. They employ 80 men and 
are adding more almost daily. 

—Mr. R. B. Quay, of the Smith American Organ and Piano 
Company, was in town yesterday introducing his goods. His 
company are well known as makers of fine organs, and many 
of their instruments are in use in this vicinity. They are now 


The company | 








Their cases are handsomely engraved and 


great satisfaction 
rich and sonorous, Pianists 


| recommend them as having an elastic and sympathetic action 


that can but charm. The fact that this firm has been well 


Their headquarters are 


** Gazette.” 
mae 


land.—Haverhill, Mass., 


—We observe in the Keene, N. Observer,” this item 


of news: 

Elmer A. Tucker, who has for eight years been employed by 
the Wilcox & White Organ Company, of Meriden, Conn., start- 
ed Monday morning with his tamily for Guelph, Ont., where 


This is the largest establishment of the 
between 600 and 700 organs and 
Mr. Tucker contracts for the mak- 
ing of the reed boards and tremolos, 
OST’S DIRECTORY OF THE MUSIC TRADE.— 
Largest and most complete list of dealers, manufac- 


kind in Canada, making 


| turers, agents and musicians in the United States ever pub- 


lished. A necessary book for every person engaged in the 
music trade. Mailed on receipt of $5 by H. A. Rost, 14 
Frankfort-st., New York. 








Announcement. 
The H. M. Brainard Company. 


the old-established firm of S 


piano business of 


ness and good will of 
Brainard’s Sons, together with the general 
H. M. Brainard & Co., we are prepared to attend promptly to 
all orders for musica! goods of every description, at lowest 
possible rates. 

In the piano department we shall represent the celebrated 
Steinway & Sons, as well as the Hazelton Brothers, J. & C 
Fischer, Hallett & Cumston and other well-known makes, and 
always have on hand a good variety of pianos to rent. 

In our sheet music and book department we shall make 
important changes, which we are sure will commend them- 
selves to our patrons. In short, our aim will be to make the 


| music house of ‘‘ The H. M. Brainard Company "’ a model of 


its kind in every department, showing courtesy and fair treat- 
ment to all. 

We are special agents for and shall represent the music and 
book publications of the S. Brainard’s Sons Company, of 


| Chicago, of which we shall at all times carry a complete 


stock. 
Correspondence solicited 
on application 


Catalogues and price lists sent 


BRAINARD CO. 


211 to 275 Euclid-ave. 


THE H. M. 


1880. 


CLEVELAND, April 1, 


New Firm in Columbus. 
HE following notice has been received from 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Corumsus, Ohio, April 1, 1880 
Mr: W. G. Benham has this day purchased my sheet music 
and musical merchandise business, located at No. 41 North 
High-st. All liabilities of the old firm will be paid by 
me, and all accounts due will be collected by me. I 
bespeak for the new firm in the future the patronage which 
the public has given me in the past. J. C. WELTON 
Referring to the above, I ask the patronage of the public 
and all my friends in the city and country. My stock is large, 
choice and fresh, and I will take special pains to see that 
every customer gets the best goods and lowest prices. I de- 


| sire further to state that I am still connected with the piano 
| house of W. H. Grubbs. 
Morgenstern had been in America since January and reports | 


|S. D. Lauter Company’s New Build- 


W 


G. BENHAM. 








ing. 
“Call” gives the follow- 
D. 


HE Newark, N. J., 
ing information of the recent purchase by the S. 
Lauter Company of that city 

Monday afternoon the title to the property known as ‘‘Our 
Building,” and occupied now by Frazee, Connett & Co. and 
the S. D. Lauter Company, at 657 and 659 Broad-st., was sold 
to the Lauter Company. The price paid is $80,000, a figure 
considered extremely low by those who know the value of 
property in that locality. 

For several years the Lauter Company have recognized the 
necessity of securing a showroom on the ground floor, and 
their aim has been to purchase the building they now occupy 
and alter it to meet their growing business The owner was 
Mrs. Catherine Conant, executrix of Jotham S. Conant. The 
building is four stories, with 39 feet front and 185 feet deep 
The Lauter Company moved to it four years ago. 

Mr. Charles Cam ron, one of the firm, said they proposed 
to spend from $5,000 to $10,000 in making alterations. ‘‘ For 
the present,” he said, ‘‘ we shall lower the ground floor level 
to the sidewalk, and extend the north store back to the depth 
of the other store. In the course of a few years we shall 
build up the entire yard to Hahne’s West Park-st. building. 
We shall occupy the north store and all the rest of the buiid- 
ing except the other store, which Frazee, Connett & Co. will 
occupy. The stairway to the second floor will be removed 
and an elevator put in. Our present showroom will be al- 
tered to one large room, and handsomely finished. There 
will be other improvements that will make this the finest and 
largest piano establishment in the State. The additional 
room is needed, as the business has increased beyond all ex- 
pectation.” 


A Creat Deal in This Name. 

SPRINGFIELD, IIll., April 5.—This is the title of a com- 
pany that was incorporated to-day: 

**United States Vogel Kazophone and Electrical Mico- 
phone Trumpet Aucastic Electromotor Power Musical Car 
Distance Loud Speaking Transfer Instrument Company. of 
Chicago; capital, $65,000,000; to manufaciure instruments, 
rent rights and privileges. Incorporators, William Vogel, 
Adolph Gray, Richard H. Dakin.”’ 
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The Miller Boom. 
Tue Musicat Courter starts in to in- 
things you can never tell what 
You know they will be interesting, and 


THEN 
vestigate 


come to the surface. 


reading, but you can never tell where they will end. 
Here 
has been using a lot of trade editors to abuse 


Boston, that 


us, and print 


for instance, is the Miller concern, in 


falsehoods about us, and interpret our motives and misinter- 


pret our statements, Let us reciprocate in the kindest spirit 
and take up a few Miller statements for interpretation. 

rhe Millers stated only a few weeks ago in one of the ridic- 
ulous trade 


music papers published in this land of lands, 


where everything seems to “go down,” 
that ** 


rt every day in the 


lous it may be, 


’ 
ce 


year for the past 10 years.” 


We protested that such a statement was nonsense ; that a 





results will | 


only a few weeks ago, and we have it on the authority of the 
Millers that for nearly 13 years—1876 to 1889—a Miller piano 
| has been used in a concert every day in the year. 

Thirteen times 365 is 4,745. Let us take off 45 days, and 


| that makes 4,700 concerts in 4,700 consecutive days in nearly 
you know that the developments wil] be new and make good | 


| question 


no matter how ridicu- 
a Miller piano has been used in a con- | 


| dic institutions of the city.” 


Miller piano had not been used in 3,650 concerts during the 
past 3,650 days, and our denial has not been met—except in 
the shape of abuse, which is not considered denial at this 
period of the nineteenth century. | 
But here is something of additional interest on the same sub- | 
ject. We have before us the catalogue of the Henry F. Miller 


& Sons Piano Company, a catalogue which states that the 


business was founded in 1863 and which says that the business 


has ‘‘ been established more than 23 years.” The catalogue 


must have been, and was, published in 1886 to 1887, probably 
during the latter part if not early in 1886, In this same cata- 


logue we perceive the following announcement, which should 


be compared with a similar statement published only a few 
weeks ago. It reads as follows : 
he remarkable fact may tated that on the average a 
Viller pian heen used in a concert every day in the year 
/ hast 10 Vea? 4 
Putting the announcement in the catalogue with that made 


| 13 years that a Miller piano has been used in concerts. 
It is a wonder that the Millers have not exhibited that par- 
ticular piano. 
Of course the statement constitutes a farce, and it is to 
this farce and not to the piano that we object. The piano 
is entirely different, will be when we 


as seen 


reach it. 
Public School Farce. 
On page 5 of the same catalogue we find this statement : 
* Endorsement of the State of Massachusetts and the 
The State of Massachusetts has purchased the Miller 
(/n- 


Boston. 
pianos for its normal schools and other public institutions,” 
stitutions not specified.) 

** For a period of ten consecutive years the 
purchased for the public schools of Boston and also for other pub- 
(/nstitutions not speci fied.) 

The catalogue was published about 1886; therefore 
the paragraph covers the period of 1876 to 1886, In 
1883 a similar statement or advertisement was pub- 
lished by the same Miller firm, and an investigation was 
made to ascertain the facts. 


Miller pianos were 


wrote as follows: 
Opinion of 1883. 


“ Honor to whom honor is due.” 


vestigation, 


There are in use in the Public Schools of Boston 129 pianos. | 


The celebrated house of Chickering & Sons furnish over too 
of these pianos. It presumed that if there is any 
honor to be claimed by this preference it most certainly be- 


is to be 


longs to the Messrs. Chickering, though probably they have 


never considered it of enough importance to mention it. 


City of | 


The gentleman, after in- | 


But | 


‘there is a piano maker in this city who advertises in the pa- 
pers extensively and in his catalogues and circulars that his 
| ‘* Pianos are used by the Public Schools of Boston,” and 
‘‘since their adoption into the Public Schools of Boston,” 
&c., thus intimating, in as strong language as possible, that 
his pianos are used in preference to all others, while in fact 
he has furnished only 7 pianos. Comment is unnecessary. 
But I will only add that a good reputation fairly earned is 
valuable, and fair competition is commendable. But when a 
| man undertakes to build up a reputation by absolute and 
| downright falsehood, his actions should be exposed to the 
trade and the public generally, 


It will be seen, then, that at that time—1883—when 
the Miller firm advertised that their “ Pianos are used 
by the Public Schools of Boston,” using also this 
language, “Since their adoption into the Public 
Schools of Boston,” they had about 7 pianos in those 
schools, while of the 229 in use, Chickerings had 
OVER 100 and never even said a word about it. 

How’s that for a Miller Boom ? 





Behr Brothers & Co. 

E congratulate Messrs. Behr Brothers & 
Co, on the superb condition of the factory in all the 
various departments, from the case making and varnishing to 
the final tone regulating and finishing departments. Every- 
thing is in splendid order and conducted under a system that 
| makes it impossible for a Behr piano to be shipped from the 
factory without thorough examination by the superintendent. 
The condition of the instruments as they leave the factory is 
such that the dealers and agents are unanimous in compli- 

menting the firm on their factory system. 

The recent award of the highest honors to Messrs. Behr 
Brothers & Co. at the Melbourne, Australia, Exhibition, con- 
sisting of the ‘* First Order of Merit” and a gold medal, was a 
deserved compliment to this firm, They had not only the 
confidence in the merit of the Behr piano, but also the enter- 
prise to place their instruments in direct competition on for- 
eign soil with those of the most renowned makers, and the 
result is sure to redound to the fame of the pianos of this house 

| and to inspire Messrs. Behr Brothers to continue the develop- 
| ment and extension of their plant with greater energy than 





ever. 
We are highly interested in a series of technical improve- 
ments that have recently been seen by us in the Behr up- 
rights and also in the Behr grand pianos. We cre under the 
impression that these improvements are of such value and 
importance that they will attract the attention of the whole 
trade, and become the subject of universal comment where- 
ever the piano and piano construction are topics of conversa- 
tion or matters of investigation. 
| We simply make these prefatory remarks as we intend 
shortly to publish detailed articles on the subject of these im- 
provements, which will be of special interest to the thousands 


of persons engaged in the piano problem. 

We believe in constant improvement or efforts in that 
direction or the part of the manufacturers of musical instru- 
Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co. occupy a front rank 
among the piano manufacturers, who have been spending and 
are now engaged in spending time and money in experiments 
tending constantly to improve and add to the attractiveness 


ments, 


of their pianos, and some of their recent success will soon be 
discussed in these columns. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SOND PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


(@ RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





VOSE & SONS PIANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





C. H. HENNING, 









ISAAC [COLE & SON 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


426 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T, T. M. M. the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 
Begs to announce that her address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany 
And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 
ORGAN CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, EL -— ng af LITER- 
A 


TURE, LANGUAG SICAL cUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 








Piano Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 


., NEW YORK, 


~<0___{& CHARTERED IN 1865.4——@= 


NEW YoREK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 


No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


| Bet. Ist and 2d Aves., 











MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 








cs, 
Tuition. 3. to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 





Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS? 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sisxteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK. + 
BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL. Wabash amet: corner Jackson wile" _ 














PA. 


a 
i 
- 
c 
c 
i 
: 


HAZLETON, 


& For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 


to the M fi 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


we gnces) NAT ot OF 


CAPITAL, EcHANEN, KiLt 
aNd EXPERIENCE or 


ANY xP COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 
UNE QUAL LED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


aS 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 
Upright Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
171 Broadway. 


ls 





Street. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. , 
1 i 


CHICAGO, IL1., 
Address all New York 


210 State 





j Brapevury Music HAL. 
290 & 292 Fulton S8t., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
leathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. LawREncg, 
¥% Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 amd 151 Superior Street, 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


aa BLISHED 1831+ 


rom C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT ana SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 





INGTON STREET 
STON 


BACON 


lateRAVEN & 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centenni “< Exhit or Strength and Even: 
ich anc a Sue oth Finis h. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and a1 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


one, Pleasant To 





Tue COLBY PIANO CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
HRIEF, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 








SEETCAHO., 


of charge, 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be cbtained in any other orgar 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New Yor“. 


“Zee. SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 





Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth 8t., 


vid didn tebiabinlin chdibldady NEW VWoRK. 


by the Schubert Piano Co. 
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What the Office Cat Heard and Saw. 


never hear any music but the music of my own musical cries 


AM the office cat in the office of a music jour- 


nal ; that is, I have been told it is a music journal, but I 


when I am hungry (which is always), or when I am kicked by 
the big black man they call the boss, 

I am not a pretty cat; indeed I am half the time covered 
with ink and bruises, and I notice the few people that come to 
our office have the funny habit of saying very appealingly, 
‘ Pussy, here, pussy! Oh, what a nice pussy!” and when I 
come within kicking distance, why, they kick; that is, they 
used to, but now they don't catch me any more, for L have 
learned the trick and now fight shy ; but—and I wish every- 
ne to notice this particularly —1 am an intelligent, nay, I may 
even say without great flattery | am an intellectual, cat, and I 
look about me very keenly in my feline way and see lots of 
things that escape most people, even the breath of the big 
black boss. 

Well, I came to our office by the only back window (which 
happens at the same time to perform the function of a front 
window, too,) and being tired after a fierce combat with my 
mother, thirteen brothers and three sisters for an old kite 
which was suspended from a telegraph wire over our front 
yard, I sneaked in and slept all night on a pile of MSS., and 
was kicked out in the morning by the office boy ; but, coming 
back nine days in succession, I was finally allowed to remain 
n peace, or rather pieces, for I was badly treated at first and 
often telt sick, sore and sorry, but I swallowed my wrath when 
I discovered I could also swallow a delicious 1ed liquid out of 
a big tumbler that stood on the big black boss’ desk, which 
made me feel, oh, so queer but happy. 


rhe 


been 


time I the big, black boss was when I had 
office about a week, 
bad 


ng himself down heavily into his chair, said, looking at me 


first saw 


in the He came very early one 


morning in a very humor, talking to himself, and, throw- 
‘Another contributor, I suppose. Well, he won't cost much 


I'm tired of this thing ; it don’t pay. Those piano men actu- 


ally have the gall to expect a man to name all the parts of 


their as if a journalist, and a music journalist, 
Why, when I studied 
ha! ha! 
aughed such a loud and bitter laugh that I hurriedly bounded 
ink bottles, which fell with a 


But 


instruments, 
too, is to be expected to know such rot. 


vith Tyndall (whom I never saw ; )"—here he 


m a lot of crash and 


empty 


cared both of us silly. it put a stop to his talking for 


e present, for, after taking a huge gulp out of the mmbler 


W the nice red liquor in it, he fell to writing, while I sat 
and blinked and wondered, and wondered and blinked. 
After a time the big, black boss rose to his feet, and after 


kicking me on to the transom, he paced the little apartment 
in a hurried manner, pulling at his pretty curly hair and jing- 
ling a bunch of keys in his otherwise empty pocket. 

**T am a journalist, where’s that cat ? 
and out of his 
my winning personality over- 


He soon burst out with 


Oh (on seeing me ensconced over his head, 


reach) but I won't complain ; 


comes all whom I approach. Talk about Jim Blaine and mag- 
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“Damn the cat,” and sat down, Suddenly he picked up a 
newspaper lying before him and frowningly put it down. 

‘**Stencil,” he roared, ‘‘stencil; another piece of folly. 
Stencil laws, forsooth! I told those fellows in Paterson, N.J., 
that if they didn't pony up there would be trouble, but as I 
haven't seen the color of their money I am going to let the 
whole racket out. And I can,” he said, clinching his fist, ‘‘ I 
can ; and I don’t care if I lose their little picayune ads of $10 
a quarter and $25 a year.” 

Here he stopped to take another drink, while I licked my 
chops hungrily, and I may add without being, I hope, a pedan- 
tic cat, thirstily also. 

The big black boss was plunged in a revery and nodded his 
head in a very drowsy manner, and soon nothing but a bass 
snore disturbed the silence of the office. 

I sat regarding the spectacle before me and wondered what 
brought the big biack boss to the office so early, for it was not 
more than 6 o'clock, and then it struck me that he had been 
out all night on what people sometimes call a fear, although I 
noticed particularly that his clothes were not ripped nor torn, 
although very muddy in the back, and that his hat was dented 
in in nine distinct places, 

The snoring increased, and, emboldened by the quiet posi- 
tion of the big black boss I ventured:to hop down very lightly 
and leap on his desk and to examine him, 

He was certainly very big, clumsy, coarse, and the heavy 
lines of his face told of a hard life. His disagreeable mouth 
was half opened and his breath filled me with terror, so 
athletic was it. 

My eyes fell on the table, and, having early learned to read 
at school, I became interested in a MSS., written in a shaky 
hand, that lay before me. After glancing once more at the 
sleeping figure I hastily read as follows : 

** Look at him. 

‘*That, gentlemen and ladies and members of the piano 


trade, is Lucullus Z. Piller.” 

‘** Look at his feet.” 

‘*Chicago feet.” 

‘**T like feet.” 

‘** Let me retrospect.” 

(** [ am the Boss Retrospecter.’’) 
1801 (I think)a 
curled gracefully from the broken down chimney of a !ittle 


In the year mass of blue green smoke 
house in the suburbs of Boston. 

A man stood at 
the door with a saw in his hand and a proud workingman’s 
sneer on his shaven upper lip. 


‘* It was the humble abode of the Piliers. 


‘Look at him, gentlemen, and likewise ladies, and also 
members of the piano and organ industries of the United 
States of America! 

‘*Gaze at him ! 

‘*This was Obadiah Peleg Piller, a sturdy old branch from 
the Puritan tree, that build organs (Piller, not the tree) that 
were gems of their kind. 

‘* He also took to piano manufacturing. 

‘** He also died. 

‘*A natural thing. We all do. 





netism. Why, lama walking pocket edition of the states- | 


man from Maine, and ’—Just then I dislodged an old dusty 


copy of George Meredith's novel, ‘‘ The Egoist,” which fell 


with a crash at his feet. He stooped and picked it up, but, on 


reading the title, flung it at me, just missed his aim, and said, | 


‘*From this humble beginning sprang the mighty Piller 
plant, that is known the breadth and the length, and, I may 
add, the depth of this mighty country. 

‘*The merit of the pianistic Piller piano is that it can be 


played upon 


** Some pianos cannot. 

‘*I do not think in this I will be controverted, although I 
may. 

‘* The open sound board, the fall and summer board (often 
too high for humble pockets at some watering places) and the 
pedals, both in working order, proclaim this to be a piano. 

‘* What is a piano? 

**Gentlemen, I don’t know, 

“*T never did. 

** Why? 

‘* Because I am the editor ofa music trade paper. Now, my 
partner knows all about critics and light operettas and why the 
‘Pasha’ was more harmonious than harmony, but I never 
bother my head about pianos. Why should I? 

‘*T am the editor of a music trade paper. 

‘* Ergo, I write. 

‘* Now, the Piller piano has many merits. It has been played 
on by American pianists, not by those foreigners who think 
they play, but by real, live Yankees, and that’s why, gentle- 
men, &c., of the trade, it is a good piano, 

** Look at that man! 

‘* Look at the pipe he smokes ! 

‘*T hate pipes. 

‘*T hate the stencil piano, but I won't say so. 

** Besides, it don’t pay to say so. 

‘*Mr. Piller is a practical joker and once made me smoke 
his pipe, but I didn’t like it and I told him so, 


‘IT am both proud and independent, gentlemen, &c., of the 
trade, and I have, I may add without vanity, been called a 
brainy beauty. 

‘** The Piller pianistic piano is 

But just then the sleeper gave a start and I hastily withdrew, 
but not before I spilt both the ink and whiskey (for thatis what 
they call the red liquid in the glass) over the MSS. 

Oh, but the big, black boss was mad, more, I think, about 
the loss of the whiskey than that of the MSS. 

He swore and tore, but putting on his hat, he went, saying, 
as he slammed the door: ‘‘ Well, I can write the rubbish over 
again, and always make those fellows pay forit. Oh, the piano 
trade, what gulls!” 

I heard no more and fell asleep. 











ANTED—A scale and patterns for a 4 foot 4 inches up 
right piano. Any kind of a standard scale would be 
acceftable, if free from patents or expensive adjuncts. Ad- 
dress Scale, care of THE MusicaAL Courter, 25 East Four- 
teenth-st., New York. 
USINESS CHANCE.—A capitalist, or anyone who de- 
sires to interest himself financially in an established 
piano manufacturing business located for many years in this 
city, can get details, &c., by addressing Manufacturer, care of 
THE Musica Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—By a piano tuner of several years’ 
rience, a position as tuner with some firm. 


expe- 
Has 
worked in a music store, and can make himself generally 
useful. Can furnish first-class reference. Address Tuner 
care of THE MusicAt Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New 
York 
$ BOARD COVER—$1.75 PAPER COVER—Siegfried 
Hansing’s work, ‘‘The Piano in its Relations to 
Acoustics.” Printed in the German language only. A copy 
of this important book should be kept in every piano factory. 
Full of details on piano construction, For sale at the office of 
THe Musicat Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 








THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 


TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT A SMALL COST OVER THE 





STYLE 1000. 
14 Stops. 6 Sets of Reeds. 


Weicurt, Boxep, 469 Las. 
Manual Organ has two sets of reeds and divided octave coupler. 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 
Celeste 





THE TERRITORY IS RAPIDLY BEING TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. 





STYLE 500. 
Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in. 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Les, 

Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
cou ‘hee The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 








OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 





Length, 44 in. 


Height, 67 in. 


Weicut, Boxep ror Suipment, 339 Las. 


Width, 23 in, 


This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops, 


&” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


THE AZOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. |2th and (3th Sts. New York. 
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WessELL,NicneL &Gross EMERSON ~ 


_ setae OF— 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


STANDARD OF 





455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRFE. 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


THE WORLD! 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


| 402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 








EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 174 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., retcpost mim oroaea, rune on 


»5 Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y 
THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 








SOLE ACENTS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS, 





<o——_—-- 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 





- 9- 





PIANOS ann 








>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Bosten; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass.” 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty ae. and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tene, 
Teuch, Workmanship and bility. 
Every Piano Fuctty WaRRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 





204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 


FACTORY: 


E. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS:PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


181 & 182 Trement Street, Boston. | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
D> —_Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, (22 EAST 13th STREET. 





(a ESTABLISHED 1857.23 - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


pectfully solicit 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 
ed 


of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers res; 


ge" CORRESPC \DENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


A careful comparison 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 








LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, => XA Wros. 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 





[HE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 





WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK 
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THe 0 SIMO IV ARTIN GUITARS Het au neumie 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr, FERRARE, 


enjoy a world-wide reputation 


Madame Dr GONI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, 
but deem it unnecessary to do 
States, but also in Europe. 


@” NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. ef 








Mr. S. Dr LA COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


They 


Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


and many others, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SPS OUR Sc 


PIANO 


Is the Triumph of the Age! 


A MJDEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


Its leading characteristics are 
ist. A Full, Rich, Pare Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale, 
4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 
NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhesitatingly place them before the world, 


ew” SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


5831 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


{ Kansas City,Mo 
BRANCH HOUSES: ; 
( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 















4PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
7" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





> TH Be 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 





New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 





ee 
WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acants Wantep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIAWN OS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (8 Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 


EsSseEX, CONN.) TVORYTON, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 





HIGHESL AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 
_— WAREROOMS; -— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


alee [HE A. B. CHASE CO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUPACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 























irre 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





TRYBER & SWERTLAND, 
The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











OONN. 


A. NILSON & CO., 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 


472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE MUSICAL COS See a 299 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |zorr wavwe oncaw co, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





~w~e ET HAS NO SUPERIOR! *~~ 


FRNEST ( ABLER g BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
As. feand November, ysetad our Uprights hare our paseai malig 


— ESTABLISHED 1&4. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


kk \ \ \ \ \ \ eee peed 
pasy onann. | GEO, STECK & CQ.) ee cane, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


eS GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE, 


PIANO MADE. Containing all improvements, com- 


— =A bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic a ne nous tone, adapted for Schoois, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apertments. 


sa a Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. _ 


Jarpine & Son WEGMAN & C0., THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 

318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 

mn oat Eo 2 amen Piano Manufacturers. Is the Best and Most Salable 
GRAND ORGANS: a (tae ? Organ of the day. 

Fifth Avenee. Cotheted, p™.Y. ’ All our instruments contain the full iron frame with | ——— 

OF os He Peake HL | on ee ee eee Eee een bom or | © ! AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 

A Y. 43, Fifth Avenue Pres. dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our| Y , RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &., FREE. 























| 
| 


“Bi Brooklyn Tab | instruments. and therefore we challenge the world 
=F a irst Presbyterian, that ours will excel any other. 


Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. «he | 
New Griesss, 3 and Pits ee > MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 





bureh R.C. AUBURN, N. FY. 


By STULTZ & BAUER, YymEMMMM’ CONOVER BROS 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — (ee UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Upright and as ane <—<— Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 


a 
r) gt Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Kg ) =, Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
3 E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
‘ot San Francisco, and many ¢ others. 


: t York.| = = a . 
reniie and =a 338 and 340 East rast 31st S Street, New Yor ® uit! & giv tt Fourteenth Sheet, NEW YORK. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, OPER PIANO. 


Manufacturers of First-Class : 
The Best Piano in the Market. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, Faz a sow, stcantectorers 


WORCESTER, MASS. rill 8 A a 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 




















Piano Stools and Coyers, 
For Church and Parlor use. »  ggot & Ca > Music Racks, 
MANUFACTURED BY ae Table Covers, 
Lambrequins 


Ce ‘>. LP. BH fi» fied bt , ; ¥ = P oe Ss... and Scarfs, 


2 Portieres, Art Embroideries 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. : a and Artists’ Busts, 
Flags and Banners 

for Musical Societies. 


WH. ROHLFING 40, io = 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


er SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 





Sole Agents for the United States 


| Foreign Music) “ae cnt 


—— INCLUDING — SYMPHONIUMS. 
Edition “Peters,” Andre and ae nna” | Warerooms and Office: 105 EAST 14th STREET, near Steinway Hall, NEW YORK, 


Editions, Publishers of Edition “‘ Rohlfing.” 





FACTORIES AT STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 





The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 





2 Send for Illustrated C scat iecneames Lowest Prices. 
Write for Terms and Catalogues to aos me 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.- Milwaukee, Wiss} CARGEST AND BEsT AaAssoRtTMENTS. 


Ee. G. HARRINGTON! & Ge, visincrinss oF ef 
“iA ltttnvomene Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











STEINWAY- jl 


ESTEY 
PIANO 


Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The 
| several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, | manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 


musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 





Crand, Square and Upright | 


PIANOS. 


Stxinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 

















we are not already represented. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK,, || ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG QERMANY. wind, Kwa Hee Gite. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. Acne ea " * 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, | ———— —— : 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. il | 
































RIGGS PIANOS are ordered in qe by the dealers. 


BRIGGS. = 








— 


C. Z. B R IGG . & CO. 5 & 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE. onc creu, 


"4 seg UOTION Pigg fi 


60,000 SETS IN USE. Pri 
So, 


SOLE AGENT, Lp a 


ALFRED DOLGE. 


PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. No 122 East 13th Street, 


Wheel, 134 inch. Wheel, 2 Inch. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. NEW YORK. 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 
j for Illustrated Catalogue. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


| BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 


— Upright and Grand Fianos: to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


am = >, JAMES M.STARR & 00. 


N 























—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


3 WEST 14th ST, 


& ain wii STARR PIANO, 


| Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. RICHMOND. INDIANA. 


LOCK WooD PRESS, 126 and 128 ‘Duane Street. Cor. Church, New w York. 




















